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Lord Viſcount S ENCER. 


My Lox, 


3 Humbly beg leave to offer you 
E theſe two Volumes; they are 
the beſt my talents, with ſuch bad 


health as I have, could produce:— 
had providence granted me a larger 
ſtock of either, they had been a 
much more proper preſent to your 


Lordſhip. 


DEDICATION. 8 
I beg your Lordſhip will forgive 7 


me, if, at the ſame time I dedi 
cate this work to you, I join Lady 
SPENCER, in the liberty I take of 
inſcribing the ſtory of Le Fever inf 
the ſixth volume to her name; for 
which I have no other motive, which 
my heart has informed me of, but þ 
that the ſtory is a humane one. F 
I am, | 
gs, My Lord, 
„ Lordſhip's 
Mit devoted, 
And moſt humble Servant , 


LAuRk. STERNE. 
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LIFE and OPINIONS 


O F 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 


HR -& 


F it had not been for thoſe two 

mettleſome tits, and that tnadcap of 
a poſtilion, who drove them from Stil- 
ton to Stamford, the thought had never 
entered my head. He flew like light- . 
ning——there was a flope of three miles 
and a half——we ſcarce touched the 
ground the motion was moſt rapid 
—moſt impetuous —*twas communicat- 


Vol. V. E ed 


(2] 
ed to my brain—my heart partook of it 
By the great God of day, ſaid I, 
looking towards the ſun, and thruſting 
my arm out of the fore-window of the 
chaiſe, as I made my vow, I will 
lock up my ſtudy door the moment I 
get home, and throw the key of it nine- 
ty feet below the ſurface of the earth, 


mto the draw-well at the back of my 
houſe.” 


The London waggon confirmed me in 
my reſolution: it hung tottering upon 
the hill, ſcarce progreſſive, drag'd— 
drag'd up by eight heavy beaſts © by 
main ſtrength !—quoth I, nodding— 
but your betters draw the ſame way— 


and ſomething of every bodies. 
O rare!” 


2 Tell 


1 - 
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Tell me, ye learned, ſhall we for ever 


be adding ſo much to the bulk—ſo little 


to the fotk ? 


Shall we for ever make new books, as 
apothecaries make new mixtures, by 


pouring only out of one veſſel into 
another? 


Are we for ever to be twiſting, and 
untwiſting the ſame rope? for ever in 
the ſame track — for ever at the ſame 
pace? 


Shall we be deſtined to the days of 
eternity, on holy-days, as well as work» 
ing-days, to be ſhewing the relicks of 
learning, as monks do the relicks of their 
ſaints—without working one—one ſingle 
miracle with them? 


B 2 Who 


[4] | 


Who made Max, with powers which 


dart him from earth to heaven in a mo- 
ment that great, that moſt excellent, 
and moſt noble creature of the world — 
the miracle of nature, as Zoroaſter in his 
book mTepi purews called him—the Sae- 
KINAH of the divine preſence, as Chry- 
ſoſtom the image of God, as Moſes — 
the ray of divinity, as Plato—the marvel 
of marvels; as Atiſtotle——to go ſneak- 
ing on at this pitifal - pimping - petti- 
fogging rate? 


I ſcorn to be as abuſive as Horace 
but if there is no 


upon the occaſion 


catachreſis in the wiſh, and no ſin in it, 
I wiſh, from my ſoul, that every imitator 
in Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
had the farcy for his pains; and that 
there was a good farcical houſe, large 


enough to hold—aye—and ſublimate 
them, 


| 
: 
> 
7 


> 
131 

them, ſhag-rag and bob tail, male and 
female, all together: and this leads me 
to the affair of VM hiſters —— but, by what 
chain of ideas—T leave as a legacy in 
mort main to Prudes and Tartafs, to 
enjoy and make the moſt of. 


Upon IWhiſkers. 


I'm forry I made it——twas as incon- 
ſiderate a promiſe as ever entered a man's 
head A chapter upon whiſkers! alas! 
the world will not bear it "tis a deli- 
cate world—but I knew not of what 
mettle it was made—nor had I ever 
ſeen the underwritten fragment; other- 
wiſe, as ſurely as noſes are noſes, and 
whiſkers are whiſkers ſtill; (let the world 
ſay what it will to the contrary) ſo ſurely 


would I have ſteered clear of this dan- 
 gerous. chapter. 


B 3 Te 


( 6] 
The Fragment. 
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You are half aſleep, my good 
lady, ſaid the old gentleman, taking 


hold of the old lady's hand and giving 
it a gentle ſqueeze, as he pronounced 


the word Whiſkers—— ſhall we change 
the ſubject? By no means, replied the 
old lady—1 like your account of theſe 
matters: ſo throwing a thin gauze 
handkerchief over her head, and leaning 
it back upon the chair with her face 
« % 

turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as ſhe reclined herſelf—I deſire, 
continued ſhe, you will go on. 


The old centleman went on as follows, 
Whiſkers! cried the queen of 


Navarre, dropping her knotting-ball, as 
La Foſſeuſe uttered the word Whiſ⸗ 


kers; 
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kers; madam, ſaid La Foſſeuſe, pinning 
the ball to the queen's apron, and mak- 
ing a courteſy as ſhe repeated it. 


La Foſſeuſe's voice was naturally ſoft 
and low, yet *twas an articulate voice : 
and every letter of the word whiſters fell 
diſtinctly upon the queen of Navarre's 
ear—W hiſkers ! cried the queen, laying 
a greater ſtreſs upon the word, and as if 
ſhe had ſtill diſtruſted her ears—Whil- 


kers; replied La Foſſeuſe, repeating the 


word a 115 time - There is not a cava- 
lier, madam, of his age in Navarre, con- 
tinued the maid of honour, preſſing the 
page's intereſt upon the queen, that has 
ſo gallant a pair—Of what? cried Mar- 
garet, ſmiling Of whiſkers, ſaid La 
Foſſeuſe, with infinite modeſty. 


B 4 The 


[ [ 8 F FO 
| The word whiſkers ſtill ſtood its 
ground, and continued to. be made uſe 
of in moſt of the beſt companies through- 
out the little kingdom of Navarre, not- 
withſtanding the indiſcreet uſe which Za 
Foſſeuſe had made of it: the truth was, 
La Foſſeuſe had pronounced the word, 
not only before the queen, but upon ſun- 
dry other occaſions at court, with an ac- 
cent which always implied ſomething of 
a myſtery And as the court of Mar- 
garet, as all the world knows, Was at 
that time a mixture of gallantry and de- 
votion and whiſkers being as appli- 
cable to the one, as the other, the word 
naturally ſtood its ground—it gain'd full 
as much as it loſt; that is, the clergy 
were for it - the laity were againſt it 


and for the women, ——7hey were di- 
- vided, 
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[9] 


| The excellency of the figure and mien 
$ of the young Sieur de Croix, was at that 
time beginning to draw the attention of 
the maids of honour towards the terras 
before the palace gate, where the guard 
was. mounted. The Lady de Bauffiere 
fell deeply in love with him. La Batta- 
relle did the ſame—it was the fineſt wea- 
ther for it, that ever was remembered in 
Navarre—La Guyol, La Maronette, La 
Sabatiere, fell in love with the Sieur de 
Croix alſo- La Rebours and La Foſſenſe 
knew betteg—De Croix had failed in an 
attempt to recommend himſelf to La 
Rebeurs; and La Rebours and La Foſſeuſe 
were inſeparable. 


The queen of Navarre was fiiting with 
her ladies in the painted bow- window, 
facing the gate of the ſecond court, as 
De Croix paſſed through it—He is hand- 

ſome, 


( 20 ] 
ſome, ſaid the Lady Bauſſiere.— He has a 
good mien, ſaid La Battarelle.— He is 
finely ſhaped, ſaid La Gyyol.—lI never 
ſaw an officer of the horſe-guards in my 
life, ſaid La Maronette, with two ſuch 
legs—Or who ſtood fo well upon them, 
ſaid La Sabatiere——But he has no whiſ- 
kers, cried La Foſſeuſe - Not a pile, ſaid 
La Rebours. 


The queen went directly to her ora- 
tory, muſing all the way, as ſhe walked 
through the gallery, upon the ſubject ; 
turning, it this way and thatFvay in her 
fancy —— Ave Maria F—what can La 
Foſſeuſe mean? ſaid ſhe, kneeling down 
upon the cuſhion. 


La Guycl, La Batterelle, La Maronette, 
La Sabatiere, retired inſtantly to their 


chambers— Whiſkers! ſaid all four of 
them 
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[ 11 ] 
4 them to themſelves, as they bolted their 
= doors on the inſide. 


= The Lady Carnavallette was counting 
her beads with both hands, unſuſpected 
; under her farthingal—from St. Antony 
© down to St. Urſula incluſive, not a ſaint 
© paſſed through her fingers without whiſ- 
kers; St. Francis, St. Dominick, St. Ben- 
net, St. Baſil, St. Bridget, had all whiſ- 
kers. 


The Lady Bauſſiere had got into a 
EZ wilderneſs A conceits, with moralizing 
; too intricately upon La Foſſeuſe's text 
She mounted her palfry, her page fol- 
T lowed her—the hoſt paſſed by the lady 
Bauſſiere rode on. * 


One denier, cried the order of mercy 
—one ſingle denier, in behalf of a thou - 
| ſand 


. 
f 
1 


112 I 
ſand patient captives, whoſe eyes look 1 
towards heaven and you for their re. 
demption. | 


— The Lady Baufhere rode on. 


Pity the unhappy, faid a devout; ve: 
nerable, hoary-headed man, meekly hold- t 
ing up a box, begirt with iron, in his | 
withered hands beg for the unfor- WF 
tunate—good,' my lady, tis for a priſon N 
for an hoſpital—tis for an old man — ; 
a poor man undone by ſhipwreck, by 
ſuretyſhip, by fire I call God and all 


] 
his angels to witneſs—'tis to cloath the : 
naked - to feed the hungry tis to com- N 
fort the ſick and the broken hearted. 

— The Lady Bauſſere rode on. 
y 
A decayed kinſman bowed himſelf to i © 
the (ground. | : 


— T he 


[23] 
— The Lady Bauffiere rode on. 


He ran n bare- headed on one 


3 ade of her palfry, conjuring her by the 


i former bonds of friendſhip, alliance, con- 


Wfanguinity,&c. —Couſin, aunt, fifter, mo- 
ther — for virtue's ſake, for your own, for 
mine, for Chriſt's ſake remember me 
© pity me. 


he Lady Bauſſiere rode on. 


Take hold of my whiſkers, ſaid the 
Lady Baufiere——The page took hold 


© of her palfry. She e at the 


end of the terrace. 


There are ſome trains of certain ideas 
which leave prints of themſelves about 
our eyes and eye-brows; and there is a 
conſciouſneſs of it, ſomewhere about the 

heart, 


[ 14 ] | 
heart, which ſerves but to make theſe 
etchings the ſtronger—we ſee, ſpell, and : 
put them together without a dictionary. 3 


Ha, ha! hee, hee! cried La Guyol and 
La Sabatiere, looking cloſe at each others S 
prints Ho, ho! cried La Batterelle 3 
and Maronette, doing the ſame : —Whiſt! E 
cried one—ſt, ſt,—ſaid a ſecond, —huſh, 
quoth a third——poo, poo, replied if 
fourth—gramercy ! cried the Lady Car-. 
navallette; ' twas ſhe who bewhiſker'd 
St. Bridget. | 


La Foſſeuſe drew her bodkin from the. 
knot of her hair, and having traced the 
outline of a ſmall whiſker, with the blunt N 
end of it, upon one ſide of her upper lip, : 
put it into La Rebours's hand La Re- 


bours ſhook her head. 


The 


[15] 
The Lady Bauſſiere cough'd thrice into 
the inſide of her muff—LZe Guys! ſmiled 
Ey, ſaid the Lady Bauſſiere. The queen 
of Navarre touched her eye with the tip 


of her fore finger—as much as to ſay, I 
underſtand you all. 


*T was plain to the whole court the 
word was ruined : La Foſſeuſe had given 
it a wound, and it was not the better for 
paſſing through all theſe defiles — It 
made a faint ſtand, however, for a few 
months; by the expiration of which, 
the Sieur de Croix, finding it high time 
to leave Navarre for want of whiſkers — 
the word in courſe became indecent, and 


(after a few efforts) abſolutely unfit for 
PB uſe. 


The beſt word, in the beſt language 
of the beſt world, muſt have ſuffered un- 
der 


[16 ] 
der ſuch combinations.— The curate of 
4 Eſtella wrote a book againſt them, ſet- 
ting forth the dangers of acceſſory. ideas, 


and warning the Navareis — 2 


Does not al the world knoy, ſaid the 
curate 4 EPella at the concluſion of his 
work, that Noſes ran the fame fate ſome 
centuries ago in molt parts of Zurope, 
which Whiſkers have now done in the 
kingdom of Navarre—The evil indeed 
ſpread no further then, but have not 
beds and bolſters, and night-caps and 
chamber. pots ſtood upon the brink of de- 
ſtruction ever ſince? Are not trouſe, and 
placket-holes, and pump-handles—and 
ſpigots and faucets, in danger ſtill, from 
the ſame aſſociation ?—Chaſtity, by nature 
the gentleſt of all affections give it but 
its head tis like a mf and a roar- 
ing lion. . | ny 
7 3 . 
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( 17 ] 

The drift of the curate d Eſtella's argu- 
ment was not underſtood.— They ran 
the ſcent the wrong way. — The world 
bridlgd his aſs at the tail.— And when 
the extreams of DEL1CAcy, and the be- 
ginnngs of EoncurisCENCE, hold their 
next provincial chapter together, they 
may decree that bawdy alſo. 


CH AF. 


HEN my father received the 

letter which brought him the 
melancholy account of my brother Bobby's 
death, he was buſy calculating the ex- 
pence of his riding poſt from Calais to 
Paris, and ſo on to Lyons. 


*Twas a moſt inauſpicious journey; 
my father having had every foot of it to 
travel over again, and his calculation to 
begin afreſh, when he had almoſt got 

Vol. V. C to 


(18 ] 
to the end of it, by Obadiab's opening 
the door to acquaint him the family was 


out of yeaſt—and to aſk whether he ; 


might not take the great ebach orſe 


early in the morning, and ride in ſearch 
of ſome. — With all my hea Obadiab, 


1 4 


ſaid my father, (purſuing his i £ 


take the coach-horſe, and welcome.— | 


But he wants a ſhoe, poor creature ! ſaid | 
Obadiab. Poor creature! ſaid my uncle | 


a ſtring in uniſon. Then ride the Scotch 


4 


E 


Wee vibrating the note back again, like 


4 


horſe, quoth my father haſtily.— He can- | 
not bear a faddle upon his back, quoth | 


Obadiab, for the whole world. 
The devil's in that horſe; then take 
Par RIOT, cried my father, and ſhut 
the door. — PATRIOT is fold, faid 
F0badiah.—Hete's fot you! cried my fa- 
ther, making a pauſe, and looking in 
my uncle Toby's face, as if the thing had 
not been a matter of fact. —Y our wor- 


Sy ; 


I ſhip 


. 

ſhip ordered me to ſell him laſt April, 
ſaid Obadiah.—Then go on foot for your 
pains, cried my father. I had much ra- 
ther walk than ride, ſaid Obadieh, ſhut- 
ting the J 


What plagues! cried my father, go- 


CD 

Til that moment, my father, who 

= hada map of Sanſon's, and a book of the 
1 | poſt roads before him, had kept his hand 


* upon the head of his compaſſes, with one 
1 foot of them fixed upon Nevers, the laſt 
1 ſtage he had paid for- purpoſing to go 
q on from that point with his journey and 


the room; but this ſecond attack of Oba- 
q diab's, in opening the door and laying 
the whole country under water, was too 


ing on with his calculation. —But the 
waters are out, ſaid Obadiab, opening 
the door again. 2 | 


calculation, as ſoon as Obadiah quite] | 


much.—He let go his compaſſes r- 
P | | NP ther 2 


( 20 ] 
ther with a mixed motion betwixt acci- 
dent and anger, he threw them upon the 
table; and then there was nothing for 
him todo, but to return back to Calais (Me 


many others) as wiſe as he 3 


- 


When the letter was brought into the 
parlour, which contained the news of 
my brother's death, my father had got 
forwards again upon his journey to with- 
in a ſtride of the compaſſes of the very 
ſame ſtage of Nevers.—By your leave, 
Monſ. Sanſon, cried my father, ſtriking 
the point of his compaſſes through Ne- 
vers into the table, and noddipg to my 
uncle Toby, to ſee what was in the letter, 
twice of one night is too much for an 
Engliſh gentleman and his ſon, Monſ. 
Sanſon, to be turned back from fo louſy 
a town as Nevers,—what think'ſt thou, 
Toby, added my father in a ſprightly tone. 
— Unleſs it be a garriſon town, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, — for then—T ſhall be a fool, 


ſaid 


3 

ſaid my father, ſmiling to himſelf, as 
long as I live.—So giving a ſecond nod 
—and keeping his compaſſes ſtill upon 
Nevers with one hand, and holding his 
bod of the poſt-roads in the other 
half calculating and half liſtening, he 
leaned for wards upon the table with both 
elbows, as my uncle Toby hummed over 
the letter. 


— — — — — — he's gone! 
ſaid my uncle To). Where - Who? 
cried my father. My nephew, ſaid my 
uncle Toby.——— W hat—without leave— 
without money without governor ? 
cried my father in amazement. No:— 
he is dead, my dear brother, quoth my 
uncle Toby. — Without being ill? cried 
my father again,—I dare ſay not, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, in a low voice, and fetch- 
ing a deep ſigh from the bottom of his 

| 2 1 heart, 


[ 22 ] 
heart, he has been ill enough, poor lad! 
I'll anſwer for him — for he is dead. 


When Agrippina was told of her ſon's 
death, Tacitus informs us, that not being 
able to moderate the violence of her 
paſſions, ſhe abruptly broke off her work 
— My father ſtuck his compaſles into 
Nevers, but ſo much the faſter, —-Whar 
contrarieties! his, indeed, was matter of 
calculation Agrippina's mult have been 
quite a different affair; who elſe could 
pretend to reaſon from hiſtory ? 


How my father went on, in my opi- 
nion, deſerves a chapter to itſelf.— 


HA FE. M. 


And a chapter it 
ſhall have, and a devil of a one too —ſo 
look to yourſelves. ö 


Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Sene- 
ca, or Aenophon, or Epitietus, or Thea- 


pbraſtus, 


[ 23 ] 
phraſtus, or Lucian—or ſome one per- 
haps of later date either Cardan, or Bu- 
deus, or Pelrarch, or Stella or poſſibly 
it may be ſome divine or father of the 
church, St. Auſtin, or St. Cyprian, or 
Barnard, who affirms that it is an irreſiſ- 
table and natural paſſion to weep for the 
loſs of our friends or children—and Seneca 
(I'm poſitive) tells us ſomewhere, that 
ſuch griefs evacuate themſelves beſt by 
that particular channel. And accord- 
ingly we find, that David wept for his 
ſon Abſclom— Adrian for his Antinous— 
Niobe for her children, and that Apolls- 


dorus and Crito both ſhed tears for Socra- 
tes before his death. 


My father managed his affliction other- 
wiſe; and indeed differently from moſt 
men either ancient or modern ; for he 
neither wept it away, as the Hebrews and 
the Romans—or ſlept it off, as the Lap- 
landers—or hang'd it, as the Engliſh, or 
drowned it; as the Germays—nor did he 

4 curſe 


[ 24 ] 1 
curſe it, or damn it, or excommunicate 
it, or rhyme it, or lillabullero it. — 


-He got rid of it, however. 


Will your worſhips give me leave to 
ſqueeze in a ſtory between theſe to pages? 


When Tulhh was bereft of his dear 
daughter Tullia, at firſt he laid it to his 
heart,. — he liſtened to the voice of nature, 
and modulated his own unto it. -O my 
Tul/ia ! my daughter! my child !—ſtill, 
ſtill, ſtill, —*cwas O my Tullia ! my 
Tulliz! Methinks I ſee my Tullia, I 
hear my Tullia, I talk with my Tullia, — 
But as ſoon as he began to look into the 
ſtores of philofophy, and conſider how 
many excellent things might be ſaid upon 
the occaſion—no body upon earth can 
conceive, ſays the great orator, how hap- 
Py, how joyful it made me. 


My father was as proud of his elo- 
quence as Magcus TuLLtivs Cicero 
could 


E 
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could be for his life, and for aught I am 
convinced of to the contrary at preſent, 
with as much reaſon : it was indeed his 
ſtrength and his weakneſs too. His 
ſtrength—for he was by nature eloquent, 
—and his weakneſs—for he was hourly 
a dupe to it; and provided an occaſion 
in life would but permit him to ſhew his 
talents, or ſay either a wiſe thing, a witty, 
or a ſhrewd one—{(bating the caſe of a 
ſyſtematick misfortune)—he had all he 
wanted,—A bleſſing which tied up my 
father's tongue, and a misfortune which 
ſet it looſe with a good grace, were pretty 
equal : ſometimes, indeed, the misfor- 
rune was the better of the two; for in- 
ſtance, where the pleaſure of the harangue 
was as ten, and the pain of the misfor- 
tune but as ve - my father gained half 
in half, and conſequently was as well 
again off, as it never had befallen him. 


This clue will unravel, what otherwiſe 
would ſeem very inconſiſtent in my fa- 
ther's 
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ther's domeſtick character; and it is this, 
that in the provacations ariling from the 
neglects and blu ders of ſervants, or o- 
ther miſhaps unavoidable in a family, his 
anger, or rather the duration of it, eter- 
nally ran counter to all conjecture. 


My father had a fayourite little mare, 
which he had conſigned over to a moſt 
beautiful Arabian horſe, in order to have 
a pad out of her for his own riding : he 
was ſanguine in all his projects; ſo talk- 
ed about his pad every day with as abſo- 
lute a ſecurity, as if it had been reared, 
broke, — and bridled and ſaddled at his 
door ready for mounting. By ſome neg- 
leet or other in Obadiab, it ſo fell out, 
that my father's expectations were an- 
ſwered with nothing better than a mule, 
and as ugly a beaſt of the kind as ever 
was produced. 


My mother and my uncle Toby expect- 
ed my father would be the death of Ola- 
diab “ 
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& 1;ah—and that there never would be an 
end of the diſaſter, See here! you 
W@ raſcal, cried my father, pointing to the 
&Z mule, what you have done! It was not 


me, ſaid Obadiah. How do I know 
that ? replied my father. 


Triumph ſwam in my father's eyes, at 
the repartee—the Atlic ſa't brought wa- 


ter into them—and ſo Obadiah heard no 
more about it. 


Now let us go back to my brother's 
death. 


Philoſophy has a fine ſaying for every 
thing. For Death it has an entire ſet; 
the miſery was, they all at once ruſhed 
into my father's head, that *rwas difficult 
to ſtring them together, ſo as to make 
any ching of a -confiſtent ſhow out of 
them.—He took them as they came. 


**Tis an inevitable chance—the firſt 
6 Aut in Magnd Chart4—it is an ever- 
; 6c laſting 


- — nas 
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« laſting act of parliament, my dear bro- | 1 


& ther, — All muſt die. 


* If my ſon could not have died, it 


had been matter of wonder, —not that | 
ce he is dead.“ 


Monarchs and princes dance in the 
e ſame ring with us.” 


© —To die, is the great debt and tri- 
bute due unto nature: tombs and mo- 
* numents, which ſhould perpetuate our 
% memories, pay it themſelves; and the 
e proudelt pyramid of them all, which 
« wealth and ſcience have erected, has 
« loſt its apex, and ſtands obtruncated in 
e the traveller's horizon.” (My father 
found he got great eaſe, and went on)— 
e Kingdoms and provinces, and towns 
and citits, have they not their periods? 
% and when thoſe principles and powers, 
ce which at firſt cemented and put them 


together, have performed their ſeveral 
«© eva- 


* 


ener 
A : 
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2 nonſenſe—ſaid my uncle T oby, 
it not nonſenſe to break the thread of ſuch 
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e evolutions, they fall back.“ Brother 
Sbandy, ſaid my uncle Toby, laying down 
his pipe at the word evolutions —Revolu- 
tions, I meant, quoth my father, —by 
heaven! I meant revolutions, brother 
* Toby—evolutions is nonſenſe. —”Tis not 


But is 


a diſcourſe, upon ſuch an occaſion ? cried 


my father—do not—dear Toby, conti- 
: nued he, taking him by the hand, do not 


Ao not, I beſeech thee, interrupt me at 


this criſis. —My uncle Teby put his pipe 
into his mouth. 


Where is Troy and Meenæ, and 
« Thebes and Delos, and Perſepolis, and 
% HAsrigentum'“ continued my father, 
taking up his book of poſt· roads, which 
he had laid down. —** What is become, 
6 brother Toby, of Nineveh and Babylon, 
<« of Cixicum and Mitylenæ? The faireſt 
* towns that ever the {un roſe upon, are 
* now no more: the names only are left, 


«and 


„ | 
and thoſe (for many of them are wrong 
«*«< ſpelt) are falling themſelves by piece- 
* meals to decay, and in length of time 


will be forgotten, and involved with | 


every thing in a perpetual night: the 
ce world itſelf, brother Toby, muſt - muſt 
come to an end, 


e Returning out of Aa, when I failed 
from gina towards Megara, (when 
cun this have been ? thought my uncle Toby) 
began to view the country round 
e abbut. gina was behind me, Me- 
% gara was before, Pyræus on the right 
hand, Corinth on the left; — What flou- 
e riſhing towns now proſtrate upon the 
e earth! Alas! alas! ſaid I to myſelf, 
c that man ſhould diſturb his ſoul for 
_ * the loſs of a child, when ſo much as 


this lies awfully buried in his preſence 
40 Remember, ſaid I to myſelf again 
remember thou art a man,” — 


Now 
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Now my uncle Toby knew not that this 
laſt paragraph was an extract of Servius 
Sulpicius's confolatory letter to Tully. — 
He had as little ſkill, honeſt man, in the 
fragments, as he had in the whole pieces 
of antiquity.—And as my father, whilft 
he was concerned in the Turky trade, had 
been three or four different times in the 
Levant, in one of which he had ſtaid a 
whole year and a half at Zant, my uncle 
Toby naturally concluded, that in ſome 
one of theſe periods he had taken a 
trip acroſs the Archipelago into Aſia; and 
that all this ſailing affair with Ægina be- 
hind, and Megara befote, and Pyræus on 
the right hand, Cc. Sc. was nothing 
more than the true courſe of my father's 
voyage and reflections.—*T was certainly 
in his manner, and many an undertaking 
critick would have built two ſtories high- 
er upon worſe foundations, —And pray, 
brother; quoth my uncle Toby, laying the 
end of his pipe upon my father's hand 

in 
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in a kindly way of interruption—but 
waiting till he finiſhed the account— 
what year of our Lord was this? —* Twas 
no year of our Lord, replied my father. 
That's impoſſible, cried my uncle Toby. 
—Simpleton! ſaid my father, —*twas for- 
ty years before Chrilt was born. 


My uncle Toby had but two things for 
it; either to ſuppoſe his brother to be 
the wandering Few, or that his misfor- 
tunes had diſordered his brain. May 
* the Lord God of heaven and earth 
& protect him and reſtore him,” ſaid my 
uncle Toby, praying ſilently for my father, 
and with tears in his eyes. 


— My father placed the tears to a pro- 


per account, and went on with his ha- 
rangue with great ſpirit. 


There is not ſuch great odds, bro- 

„ ther Toby, betwixt good and evil, as 
{© the world imagines' this way of 
ſet- 
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ſetting off, by the bye, was not likely to 
cure my uncle ToZy's ſuſpicions. —** La- 
« bour, ſorrow, grief, ſickneſs, want, and 
4 woe, are the ſauces of life.” — Much 
good may do them—faid my uncle 7: oty 
to himſelf.“ 


" My ſon is 9 much the 5 


« ter;—'tis a ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt to 
have but one anchor.“ 


* But he is gone for ever from us !— 
e beit ſo. He is got from under the 
= hands of his barber before he was bald. 

« —he is but riſen from a feaſt before 
« he was ſurfeited—from a ans om be- 
fore he had got drunken.“ 


The Thracians wept when a child 
Was born“ —(and we were very near 


it, quoth my uncle Toby)—*< and feaſted 
and made metry when a man went 


© ut of the world; and with reaſon.— 
"Tor; V. D « Death 


341 


% Death opens the gate of fame, and 
„ ſhuts the gate of envy after it, — it 
„ anlooſes the chain of the captive, and 


puts the bondſman's taſk into another 
© man's hands.” 


e Shew me the man, who knows what 
<« life is, who dreads it, and I'il ſhew thee 
a priſoner who dreads his liberty.” 


Is it not better, my dear brother Toby, 
(for mark - our appetites are but diſeaſes) 
is it not better not to hunger at all, 


than to eat ?—not to thirſt, chan to take 
phy ſick to cure it? 


Is it not better to be freed from cares 
and agues, from love and melancholy, 
and the other hot and cold fits of life, 
than like a galled traveller, who comes 


weary to his inn, to be bound to begin 
his journey afreſh ? 


* 


There is no terror, brother Toby, in its 
looks, but what it borrows from groans 
and 
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and convulſions—and the blowing of 
noſes, and the wiping away of tears wich 
the bottoms of curtains in a dying man's 
room, —Strip i it of theſe, what is it— 
Tis better in battle than in bed, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, —Take away its herſes, its 
mutes, and its mourning,—its plumes, 
ſcutcheons, and other mechanic aids— 
What is it? — Better in battle ! continued 
my father, ſmiling, for he had abſolutely 
forgot my brother Bobby—'tis terrible no 
way—for conſider, brother Toby, - when 
we are — death is not; —and when death 
' i5—we are not. My uncle Toby laid 
down his pipe to conſider the propoſi- 
tion; my father's eloquence was too ra- 
pid to ſtay for any man—away it went, 
Land hurried my uncle Tolh's ideas 
along with it. 


For this reaſon, continued my father, 
tis worthy to recollect, how little alte- 


ration in great men, the approaches of 
D 2 death 
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death have made. I eſpaſian died in a 
Jeſt upon his cloſe ſtool—Gelba with a. 
ſentence—Septimins Severus in a diſpatch. 
Tiberius in diſſimulation, and Cæſar 
Auguſtus in a compliment. — I hope, 'twas 
a ſincere one quoth my uncle T 


— Twas to his wife, — ſaid my father. 


HAF. EV. 


And laſtly—for of all the choice 
anecdotes which hiſtory can produce of 
this matter, continued: my father 0 


# © & + 


fabrick—crowns all. — 


Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the prætor— 
which I dare ſay, brother Toby, you have 
fead.—I dare ſay I have not. replied 


my uncle. He died, ſaid my father, as 
„ „ „ „„ „„ + ** * + 


And if it was with his wife, ſaid my 
uncle 7 olg there could be no hurt in it. 
— That's 


1571 


That's more than I know—replied my 
father. 


e 


mother was going very ginger- 

ly in the dark along the paſſage 
which led to the parlour, as my uncle: 
Toby pronounced the word wife —*Tis a 
ſhrill, penetrating ſound of itſelf, and O-- 
badiah had helped i it by leaving the door 
a little: a-jar, ſo that my mother heard 
enough of it, to imagine herſelf the ſub-. 
je& of the converſarion : ſo laying the 
edge of her finger acroſs her two lips— 
holding in her breath, and bending her 
head a little downwards, with a twiſt of 
her neck (not towards the door, but 
from it, by which means her ear was 
brought to the chink)—ſhe liſtened-with | 
all her powers: the liſtening ſlave, 
with the Goddeſs of Silence at his back, 
could not have given a finer thought for 
an intaglio. 
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In this attitude I am determined to let 

her ſtand for five minutes : till I bring 

up the affairs of the kitchen (as Rapin 

does thoſe of the church) to the fame 
period, 


HA. I. 


HOUGH in one ſenſe, our family 

was certainly a ſimple machine, as 
It conſiſted of a few wheels; yet there 
was thus much to be ſaid for it, that 
theſe wheels were ſet in motion by ſo 
many different ſprings, and acted one 
upon the other from ſuch a variety of 
ſtrange principles and impulſes, that 
though it was a ſimple machine, it had 
all the honour and advantages of a com- 
plex one, —and a number of as odd 
movements within it, as ever were be- 
held in the inſide of a Dutch ſilk-mill. 


Amongſt theſe there was one, I am 
going to ſpeak of, in which, perhaps, it 
Was 


39 

was not altogether ſo ſingular, as in many 
others; and it was this, that whatever 
motion, debate, harangue, dialogue, pro- 
ject, or diſſertation, was going forwards 
in the parlour, there was generally ano- 
ther at the ſame time, and upon the ſame 
ſubject, running parallel along with it in 
the kitchen. 


Now to bring this about, whenever an 


extraordinary meſſage, or letter, was de- 


livered in the parlour, —or a diſcourſe 
ſuſpended till a ſervant went out—or the 
lines of diſcontent were obſerved to hang 
upon the brows of my father or mother 
cor, in ſhort, when any thing was ſup- 


poſed to be upon the tapis worth know-- 


ing or liſtening to, *rwas the rule to leave 
the door, not abſolutely ſhut, but ſome- 
what a-jar—as it ſtands juſt now, —which, 
under covert of the bad hinge, (and that 
poſſibly might be one of the many rea- 
ſons why it was never mended) it was 
not difficult to manage ; by which means, 
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in all theſe cafes, a paſſage was generally 
left, not indeed as wide as the Dardanells, 
but wide enough, for all that, to carry 
on as much of this windward trade, as 
was ſufficient to ſave my father the trou- 
ble of governing his houſe ;—my mother 
at this moment ſtands profiting by it. — 
Obadiab did the ſame thing, as ſoon as 
he had left the letter upon the table which 
brought the news of my brother's death; 

ſo that before my father had well got. 
over his ſurprize, and entered upon his 
harangue,—had Trim got upon his legs, 
to ſpeak his ſentiments upon the ſubject. 


A curious obſerver of nature, had he 
been worth the inventory of all Job's 
ſtock—though, by the bye, your curious 
obſervers are ſeldom worth a groat—wo uld 
have given the half of it, to have heard 
Corporal Trim and my father, two ora- 
tors ſo contraſted by nature and educa- 
tion, haranguing over the ſame bier. 


Er 

My father a man of deep reading 
prompt memory - with Cato, and Seneca, 
and Epiftetus, at his fingers ends.— 


The corporal - with nothing to re- 
member — of no deeper reading than his 
muſter- roll or greater names at his fin- 
ger's end,, than the contents of it. 


The one proceeding from period to 
period, by metaphor and alluſion, and 
ſtriking the fancy as he went along, (as 
men of wit and iancy do) with the enter- 
tainment and pleaſantry of his pictures 
and images. 


The other, without wit or antitheſis, 
or point, or turn, this way or that; but 
leaving the images on one ſide, and the 
pictures on the other, going ſtrait for- 
wards as nature could lead him, to the 
heart. O Trim! would to heaven thou 
had'ſt a better hiſtorian !—would !—thy 
hiſtorian had a better pair of breeches ! 

CI — 0 
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——-Q ye criticks! will nothing melt 
you? 


CHAP, -vIt. 


dead 1 ſaid Obadiah.— 


A green ſattin night-gown of my 


mother's, which had been twice ſcoured, 
was the firſt idea which Obadiab's excla- 
mation brought into Suſannah's head, — 
Well might Locke write a chapter upon the 
imperfections of words.—Then, quoth 
Suſannah, we mult all go into mourning. 
—But note a ſecond time: the word 
mourning, notwithſtanding Suſannah made 
uſe of it herſelf—failed alſo of doing its 
office; it excited not one ſingle idea, 


tinged either with grey or black, —all © |. 
The green ſattin night- 85 


was green. 


gown hung there ſtill. 


—O ! *twill be the death of my poor. 


miſrels, cried Suſannab.— My mother's 
whole 


My young maſter in London is 


143.1 

whole wardrobe followed. What a pro- 
ceſſion! her red damaſk, — her orange- 
tawny, her white and yellow luteſtrings, 
her brown taffata, - her bone-laced 
caps, her bed-gowns, and comfortable 
under- petticoats. Not a rag was left be- 
Ihind.—** No, e will never lock up 
again, ſaid Suſannah. 


We had a fat fooliſh ſcullion—my fa- 
ther, I think, kept her for her ſimplicity , 
—ſhe had been all autumn ſtruggling 
with a dropſy.— He is dead! ſaid Oba- 
diah,—he is certainly dead! —So am not 
J, ſaid the fooliſh ſcullion. 


—— Here is ſad news, Trim! cried 
Suſathab, wiping her eyes as Trim ſtep'd 
into the kitchen, —maſter Bobby is dead 
ad buried, —the funeral was an interpo- 
lation of Suſannab's,—we ſhall have all 
o go into mourning, ſaid Suſannah. 


6 I hope 
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J hope not, ſaid Tr/m.—You hope not! 


cried Suſanmah earneſtly. —The mourning 
ran not in Tyim's head, whatever it did in 
Suſannab's.— ] hope ſaid 77im, explain- 
ing himſelf, I hope in God the news 
is not true. I heard the letter read with 
my own ears, anſwered Obadiab; and we 
ſhall have a terrible piece of work of it 
in ſtubbing the ox-moor. —Oh ! he's 
dead, ſaid Syſannzh.—As ſure, ſaid the 
ſcullion, as I am alive. 


I lament for him from my heart and 
my ſoul, ſaid Trim, fetching a ſigh.— 
Poor creature !—poor boy! poor gen- 
tleman | 


He was alive laſt 7/bitſontide,Wpid 


the coachman, —Wbitſontide ! alas! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and fall- 
ing inſtantly into the ſame attitude in 
which he read the ſermon, —what is 
Whitſontide, Fonathan, (for that was the 
coachman's name) or Shrovetiae, or any 

ED tide 
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tide or time. paſt, to this? Are we not 
here now, continued the corporal, (ſtrik- 
ing the end of his ſtick perpendicularly 
upon the floor, ſo as to give an idea of 


health and ſtability) - and are we not— 


dropping his hat upon the ground) 
gone! in a moment! -' Twas infinitely 


ſtriking! Szſannah burſt into a flood of 
| tears, — We are not flocks and ſtones.— 
| Jonathan, Obadiab, the cook-maid, all 


melted. —The fooliſh fat ſcullion herſelf, 
who was ſcouring a fiſh-kettle upon her 
knees, was rous'd with it.— The whole 
kitchen crouded about the corporal. l 


Now as I perceive plainly, that the 
preſegtation of our conſtitution in church 
andAtate, —and poſſibly the preſervation 
of the whole world or what is the ſame 
thiag, the diſtribution and balance of its 
property and power, may in time to 
come depend greatly upon the right un- 
cerſtanding of this ſtroke of tkhe corpo-- 

5 ral's 
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ral's eloquence—I do demand your at- 
tention, —your worſhips and reverences, 
for any ten pages together, take them 
where you will in any other part of the 
work, ſhall ſleep for it at your eaſe. 


I ſaid, © we were not ſtocks and ſtones” 
tis very well. I ſhould have added, 
nor are we angels, I wiſh we were,—but 
men cloathed with bodies, and governed 
by our imaginations z—and what a jun- 
ketting piece of work of it there 1s, be- 
twixt theſe and our ſeven ſenſes, eſpe- 
cially ſome of them, for my own part, I 
own it, I am aſhamed to confeſs. Let 
it ſuffice to affirm, that of all the ſenſes, 
the eye, (for I abſolutely deny the tguch, 
though moſt of your Barbati, I know, 


are for it) has the quickeſt commerce 


with the ſoul, —gives a ſmarter ſtroke, 
and leaves ſomething more inexpreſſible 
upon the fancy, than words can either 
con vey—or ſometimes get rid of. 
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—P ve gone a little about—no matter, 
tis for health let us only carry it back 
in our mind to the mortality of Trim's 
hat,—** Are we not here now, —and gone 
in a moment ?”—There was nothing in 
the fentence—'twas one of your ſelf-evi- 

dent truths we have the advantage of 
| hearing every day; and if Jim had not 


truſted more to his hat than his head 
he had made nothing at all of it. 


© Are we not here now; 
continued the corporal, and are we not*? 
(dropping his hat plumb upon the 
ground—and pauſing, before he pro- 
nounced the word)“ gone! in a mo- 

ment *** The deſcent of the hat was as if 
hy a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded 


„ into the crown of it. Nothing could 
Ce 5 Me 
ave expreſſed the ſentiment of morta- 


lity, of which it was the type and fore- 
runner, like it, —his hand ſeemed to va- 
niſn from under it, —it fell dead, the 
corporal's eye fix'd upon it, as upon a 

| corps, 
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corps, —and Suſannah burſt into a flood 
of tears. 


Now—Ten thouſand, and ten thou- | 


ſand times ten thouſand (for matter and 


motion are infinite) are the ways by 


which a hat may be dropped upon. the 


ground, without any effect. Had he 
Aung it, or thrown it, or caſt it, cr 
ſkimmed it, or ſquirted, or let it flip or 
fall in any poſſible direction under hea- 
ven, —or in the beſt direction that could 
be given to it, had he dropped it like a 
gooſe—like a puppy like an aſs—or in 
doing it, or even after he had done, had 
be looked like a fool, —like a ninny— 
like a nicompuop—it had fail'd, and the 
effect upon the heart had been loſt. 


Ye who govern this mighty world and 
its mighty concerns with the ein, of 


eloquence, ho heat it, and cool it, and 
melt it, and mollify it. and then har- 
den it again to yt pur pee 


Ye 


„ 

Ye who wind and turn the paſſions 
with this great windlaſs, —and, having 
done it, lead the owners of them, whi- 
ther ye think meet 


Ye, laſtly, who drive — — and why 
not, Ye alſo who are driven, like tur- 
keys to market, with a ſtick and a red 
clout—meditate—meditate, I beſeech 
you, upon Trim's hat. 


E . 


TAY I have a ſmall account to 

ſettle with the reader, before Trim 
can go on with his harangue.—It ſhall 
be done in two minutes. 


Amongſt many other book-debts, all 
of which I ſhall diſcharge in due time, — 
I own myſelf a debtor to the world for 
two items,—a chapter upon chamber- 
maids and button holes, which, in the for- 


mer part of my work, I promiſed and 
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fully intended to pay off this year: but 
ſome of your worſhips and reverences 
telling me, that the two ſubjects, eſpeci- 
ally ſo connected together, might endan- 
ger the morals of the world, -I pray 
the chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button-holes may be forgiven me,—and 
that they will accept of the laſt chapter 
in lieu of it; which is nothing, an't pleaſe 
your reverences, but a chapter of chan- 
ber-maids, green-gowns, and old hats. 


Trim took his off the ground, - put it 
upon his head, — and then went on with 
his oration upon death, in manner and 
form following. 


CHAP. IX. 


Tous, Jonathan, who know not 
what want or care is—who live here in 
the ſervice of two of the beſt of maſters 
—{(bating in my own caſe his majeſty 
King William the Third, whom I had 

the 
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the honour to ſerve both in Ireland and 
Flanders) ] own it, that from Whitſon- 
tide to within three weeks of Chriſtmas, — 
*tis not long—'tis like nothing; but to 
thoſe, Jonathan, who know what death 
is, and what havock and deſtruction he 
can make, before a man can well wheel 
about—'tis like a whole age.—O FJona- 
than ! twould make a good-natured 
man's heart bleed, to conſider, continued 
the corporal, (ſtanding perpendicularly) 
how low many a brave and upright fel- 
low has been laid ſince that time And 
. truſt me, Suſy, added the corporal, turn- 
ing to Suſannah, whoſe eyes were ſwim- 
ing in water,—before that time comes 
round again, — many a bright eye will be 
dim.—Syſannab placed it to the right 
ſide of the page—ſhe wept—but ſhe 
court'ſied roo.—Are we not, continued 
Trim, looking ſtill at Suſannab—are we 
not like a flower of the field—a tear of 


pride ſtole in betwixt every two tears of 
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humiliation—elſe no tongue could have 
deſcribed Suſannab's affliction— is not all 
fleſh graſs? —Tis clay, — tis dirt.— They 
all looked directly at the ſcullion, - the 
ſcullion had juſt been ſcouring a fiſh- 
kettle.—It was not fair. * 


What 1s the fineft face that ever 
man looked at I could hear Trim talk 
ſo for ever, cried Suſannah, what is it! 
(Suſannah laid her hand upon Trim's 
ſhoulder)—but corruption ? Suſannab 
took it off. 


— Now I love you for this and ' tis 
this delicious mixture within you which 
makes you dear creatures what you are 
and he who hates you for it all I 
can ſay of the matter, is—That he has 
either a pumkin for his head—or a pip- 
pin for his heart, —and whenever he is 
diſſected 'twill be found ſo. 


CHAP, 
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HET HER Suſannah, by tak- 

ing her hand too ſuddenly from 

off the corporal's ſhoulder, (by the whiſk- 
ing about of her paſſions)——broke a 
little the chain of his refleCtions 


Or whether the corporal began to be 
ſuſpicious, he had got into the doctor's 


quarters, and was talking more like the 
chaplain than himſelf 


Or whether! 
Or whether for in all ſuch caſes a 
man of invention and parts may with 
pleaſure fill a couple of pages with ſup- 
poſitions —— which of all theſe was the 
cauſe, let the curious phyſiologiſt, or 
the curious any body determine — tis 
certain, at leaſt, the corporal went on 
thus with his harangue. 
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For my own part, I declare it, that out 
of doors, I value not death at all. not 
this -. added the corporal, ſnapping his 
fingers, — but with an ait which no one 
but the corporal could have given to the 
ſentiment.— In battle, I value death not 
this... and let him not take me cow- 
ardly, like poor Joe Gibbins, in ſcouring 
his gun. —What is he? A pull of a trig- 
| ger—a puſh of a bayonet an inch this 
way or that—makes the difference, — 
Look along the line—to the right—ſee! 
Jack's down! well, —'tis worth a regi- 
ment of horſe to him. No tis Dick. 
Then Jack's no worſe, Never mind 
which, - we paſs on, — in hot purſuit the 
wound itſelf which brings him is not felt, 
the beſt way is to ſtand up to him. — 
the man who flies, is in ten times more 
danger than the man who marches up 
into his jaws.— I've Jook'd him, added 
the corporal, an hundred times in the 
face, —and know what he is.—He's no- 
thing, 
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thing, Obadiab, at all in the field. But 
he's very frightful in a houſe, quoth Oba- 
diab. 1 never mind it myſelf, ſaid 
Jonathan, upon a coach-box.— It mult, 
in my opinion, be moſt natural in bed, 

replied Suſannah. — And could ] eſcape 
him by creeping into the worſt calf 's 
ſkin that ever was made into a knapſack, 

I would do it there - ſaid T7m—but that 
is nature. | 


Nature is nature, ſaid Jonathan. — 
And that is the reaſon, cried Suſannah, I 
ſo much pity my miſtreſs. —She will ne- 
ver get the better of it. Now I pity the 
captain the moſt of any one in the fami- 
ly, anſwered Trim. Madam will get 
eaſe of heart in weeping, — and the Squire 
in talking about it. but my poor maſter 
will keep it all in Glence to himſelf. —TI 
ſhall hear him ſigh in his bed for a whole 
month together, as he did for lieutenant 
Le Fever, An' pleaſe your honour, do 
not ſigh fo piteouſly, I would ſay to him 
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as I laid beſides him. I cannot help it, 
Trim, my malter would ſay, ——'tis ſo 
melancholy an accident -I cannot get 
it off my heart.—Your honour fears not 
death yourſelf, —I hope, Trim, I fear no- 
thing, he would ſay, but the doing a 


wrong thing. — Well, he would add, 


whatever betides, I will take care of Le 
Fever's boy. —And with that, like a 
quieting draught, his honour would fall 
aſleep. 


I like to hear Trim's ſtories about the 


captain, ſaid Suſannab.— He is a kindly- 


hearted gentleman, ſaid Obadiah, as ever 
lived. —Aye,—and as brave a one too, 
faid the corporal, as ever ſtept before a 
Platoon. — There never was a better offi- 
cer in the king's army,—or a better man 
in God's world; for he would march up. 
to the mouth of a cannon, though he ſaw 
the lighted match at the very touch-hole, 


and yet, for all that, he has a heart as 
ſoft 


Los 
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ſoft as a child for other people.- He 
would not hurt a chicken. I would 
ſooner, quoth Jonathan, drive ſuch a 
gentleman for ſeven pounds a year—than 
ſome for eight.— Thank thee, Jona ban! 
for thy twenty ſhillings, —as much, Jo- 
nathan, ſaid the corporal, ſhaking him by 
the hand, as if thou hadſt put the money 
into my own pocket. — I would ſerve 
| him to the day of my death out of love. 
He is a friend and a brother to me,— 
and could I be ſure my poor brother Tom 
was dead,. continued the corporal, tak- 
ing out his handkerchief, -was I worth 
ten thouſand pounds, I would leave every 
ſhilling of it to the captain. Trim 
could not refrain from tears at this teſta- 
mentary proof he gave of his aſfeCtion to 
his maſter.——The whole kitchen was 


affected. Do tell us this ſtory of the 
poor lieutenant, ſaid Suſannah. With 
all my heart, anſwered the corporal. 


Su- 
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Suſannah, the cook, Jonathan, Oba- 
diah, and corporal Trim, formed a cir- 
cle about the fire; and as ſoon as the 
ſcullion had ſhut the kitchen door, — the 


corporal begun. 


CHAP. TI. 


Am a Turk if I had not as much for- 

got my mother, as if Nature had 
plaiſtered me up, and ſet me down 
naked upon the banks of the river Nile, 
without one. Your moſt obedient 
ſervant, Madam—1T've coſt you a great 
deal of trouble, — I wiſh it may anſwer; 
Aut you have left a crack in my back, 


—and here's a great piece fallen off here 


before, —and what muſt I do with this 


foot? —— 1 ſhall never reach England 
with it. 
For 
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For my own part I never wonder at 
any thing ;—and ſo often has my judg- 
ment deceived me in my life, that. I al- 
ways ſuſpect it, right or wrong, —at 
leaſt I am ſeldom hot upon cold ſubjects. 
For all this, I reverence truth as much 
as any body; and when it has ſlipped 
us, if a man will but take me by the 
hand, and go quietly and ſearch for it, 
a5 for a thing we have both loſt, and 
can neither of us do well without, —I'Il 
go to the world's end with him: But 
| hate diſputes, —and therefore (bating 
religious points, or ſuch as touch ſociety) 
| would almoſt ſubſcribe to any thing 
vhich does not choak me in the firſt 
paſſage, rather than be drawn into one 
——But I cannot bear ſuffocation, 
and bad ſmells worſt of all. For 
vhich reaſons, I reſolved from the be- 

2 ginning, 
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ginning, That if ever the army of mar. 
tyrs was to be augmented, —or a new 


one raiſed, -I would have no hand in it, 


one way or t'other. 


. 
** to return to my mother. 


My uncle Toby's opinion, Madam, 
« that there could be no harm in Corne- 
« /ius Gallus, the Roman prætor's lying 
“ with his wife; or rather the laſt 
word of that opinion,—(for it was all 
my mother heard of it) caught hold of 


her by the weak part of the whole ſex: 
You ſhall not miſtake me, I mean 


her curioſity, —ſhe inſtantly concluded 


herſelf the ſubject of the converſation, 
and with that prepoſſeſſion upon her 
fancy, you will readily conceive every" 


word 
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word my father ſaid, was accommo- 
dated either to herſelt, or her family 
concerns. 


Pray, Madam, in what ſtreet 


does the lady live, who would not have 
done the ſame ? 


From the ſtrange mode of Cornelins's 
death, my father had made a tranſition 
to that of Socrates, and was giving my 
uncle Toby an abſtract of his pleading 
before his judges ;— —*twas irreſiſtable : 
ot the oration of Socrates, but 


m father's temptation to it.. He had 
„ vote the * Life of Socrates himſelf the 
R ear before he leſt off trade, which, I 
ed 


* This book my father would never conſent to 
[{Wpubliſh ; tis in manuſcript, with ſome other tracts 
ff his, in the family, all, or moſt of which will be 
Ninted in due time. | 
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fear, was the means of haſtening hin 
out of it ;-——ſo that no one was able 
to ſet out with ſo full a ſail, and in 6 
ſwelling a tide of heroic loftineſs upon 
the occaſion, as my father was. Not iſ | 
period in Socrates's oration, which cloſed 
with a ſhorter word than tranſmigratiu 
or annihilation, —or a worſe thought u 
the middle of it than 70 be—or not 101 t 
the entering upon a new and untried 
ſtate of things,-or, upon a long, : 
profound and peaceful ſleep, withouh © 
dreams, without diſturbance ;z——Th# 
ze and our children were born to die,—bit 
neither of us born to be ſlaves. —— No 
there I miſtake ; that was part of El 
zer's oration, as recorded by - Foſephu 
(de Bell. Judaic, ) ——Eleazer owns be 
had it from the philoſophers of India 
in all likelihood Alexander the Great, 
his irruption into India, after he hat 
over 
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over run Perſia, amongſt the many things 
he ſtole, —ſtole that ſentiment alſo ; by 
which means it was carried, if not all 
the way by himſelf, (for we all know he 
died at Babylon) at leaſt by ſome of his 


| maroders, into Greece,—from Greece it 


got to Rome,—from Rome to France, — 
and from France to England So 
things come round, 


By land carriage I can conceive no 
other way,— 


By water the ſentiment might eaſily 
have come down the Ganges into the 
Sinus Gangeticus, or Bay of Bengal, and 
ſo into the Indian Sea; and following 
the courſe of trade, (the way from India 
by the Cape of Good Hope being then un- 
known) might be carried with other 
drugs and ſpices up the Red Sea to Jod- 
| dab, 
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aah, the port of Mekka, or elſe to Tor 
or Sues, towns at the bottom of the gulf; 


and from thence by karrawans to Coptos, 


but three days journey diſtant, ſo down 
the Nile directly to Alexandria, where 
the SENTIMENT would be landed at the 
very foot of the great ſtair- caſe of the 
Alexandrian library, — and from that 
ſtore- houſe it would be fetched. 
Bleſs me! what a trade was driven by 
the learned in thoſe days 


HAF. Sil. 
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OW my father had a way, 
a little like that of Job's 


(in caſe there ever was ſuch a man 
if not, there's an end of the matter.— | 


Though, by the bye, becauſe your 
learned men find ſome difficulty in fix- | 
NS 27 — © 
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ing the preciſe æra in which ſo great a 
man lived; whether, for inſtance, be- 
fore or after the patriarchs, &c.——to 
vote, therefore, that he never lived af 
all, is à little cruel, —'tis not doing as 
they would be done by —happen that as 
it may) My father, I ſay, had a 


way, when things went extremely wrong 


with him, eſpecially upon the firſt ſally 
of his impatience, —of wondering why 


he was begot, —wiſhing himſelf dead; — 
ſometimes worle :——And when the 


provocation ran high, and grief touched 
his lips with more than ordinary powers, 


. —Sir, you ſcarce could have diſtin- 


guiſhed him from Socrates himſelf. 


Every word would breathe the ſenti- 


ments of a ſoul diſdaining life, and 
careleſs about all its iſſues; for which 
reaſon, though my mother was a wo- 


. man of no deep reading, yet the abſtract 
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of Socrates's oration, which my father was 
giving my uncle Toby, was not altogether 
new to her.—She liſtened to it with com- 
poſed intelligence, and would have done 
ſo to the end of the chapter, had not my 
father plunged (which he had no occa- 
ſion to have done) into that part of the 
pleading where the great philoſopher rec- 
kons up his connections, his alliances, 
and children; but renounces a ſecurity 
to be ſo won by working upon the paſ- 
ſions of his judges.— I have friends 
„J have relations, — I have three deſo- 
late children,“ —ſays Socrates.— 


—— Then, cried my mother, opening 
the door, you have one more, Mr. 
$h1ndy, than I know of. 


By heaven! I have one leſs, — ſaid my 


father, getting up and walking out of 
the room. 


CHAP. 
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C H A. P. XV. 


———— They are Socrates's children, ſaid 


my uncle Toby. He has been dead a 
hundred years ago, replied my mother. 


My uncle Toby was no chronologer— 
ſo not caring to advance a ſtep but upon 
ſafe ground, he laid down his pipe deli- 
berately upon the table, and rifing up, 
and taking my mother moſt kindly by 
the hand, without ſaying another word, 
either good or bad, to her, he led her 
out after my father, that he might finiſh 
the ecclairciſſment himſelf. 


CHAP, XV. 


AD this volume been a farce, 
which, unleſs every one's life and 
opinions are to be looked upon as a farce 
as well as mine, I ſee no reaſon to ſup- 


poſe—the laſt chapter, Sir, had finiſhed 
F 2 the 
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the firſt act of it, and then this chapter 
muſt have-ſet off tus. 


Ptr..r..r..ing — twing — twang —Þrut 
—trut———tis a curſed bad fiddle. —Do 
you know whether my fiddte*s in tune 
or no := trut., prut. — They ſhould be 
FHfths.— Tis wickedly ſtrung — tr. 
a. e. i. o. u.-twang.— The bridge is a mile 
too high, and the ſound-poſt abſolutely 
down, —elſe—trut . . prut—hark ! tis 
not ſo bad a tone. Diddle diddle, diddle 
diddle, diddle diddle, dum. There is 
nothing in playing before good judges,— 
but there's a man there—no—not him 
with the bundle under his arm—the 
grave man in black. —S'death ! not the 
gentleman with the ſword on.—Sir, I 
had rather play a Capricbio to Calliope 


herſelf, than draw my bow acroſs my 


fAddle before that very man; and yet, 
Fil ſtake my Cremona to a Few's trump, 


which is the greateſt muſical odds that 
25 —— ever 
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ever were laid, that I will this moment 
ſtop three hundred and fifty leagues out 
of tune upon my fiddle, without punifh- 


ing one ſingle nerve that belongs to him. 


—T waddle diddle, tweddle diddle, 
twiddle diddle, — twoddle diddle,— 
twuddle diddle, ——prut- trut — kriſn — 
kraſh—kruſh.—I've undone you, Sir, 
but you ſee he is no worſe, —and was 
Apollo to take his fiddle after me, he can 
make him no better. 


| Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle 
diddle—hum—dum—drum. 


Tour worſhips and your reverences 
tove muſick—and God has made you all 
with good cars—and ſome of you play 
delightfully yourſelves ——trut-prut,— 
prut-trut. 


Ol there is whom I could fit and hear 
whole days, whoſe talents lie in making 
what he fiddles to be felt, - who inſpires 

on me 
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me with his joys and hopes, and puts the 
moſt hidden ſprings of my heart into 
motion. If you would borrow five 
guineas of me, Sir, —which is generally 
ten guineas more than I have to ſpare— 
or you, Meflrs. Apothecary and Taylor, 


want your bills paying,— that's your 
time, 


C HA FP. XVI. 


þ dh firſt thing which entered my 
father's head, after affairs were a 
little ſettled in the family, and Suſannah 
had got poſſeſſion of my mother's green 
ſattin night-gown, —was to fit down 
coolly, after the example of Xenophon, 
and write a TRISTR a-pedia, or ſyſtem 
of education for me; collecting firſt for 
that purpoſe his own ſcattered thoughts, 
counſels, and notions; and binding them 
together, ſo as to form an 1NSTITUTE for 
the government of my childhood and ado- 

le ſcence. 


1 

leſcence. I was my father's laſt ſtake 
he had loſt my brother Bobby entirely, — 
he had loſt, by his own computation, 
full three fourths of me—that is, he had 
been unfortunate in his three firſt great 
caſts for me my geniture, noſe, and 
name, — there was but this one left; and 
accordingly my father gave himſelf up 
to it with as much devotion as ever my 
uncle Toby had done to his doctrine of 
projectils.— The difference between them 
was, that my uncle Toby drew his whole 
knowledge of projectils from Nicholas 
Tartaglia My father ſpun his, every 
thread of it, out of his own brain, —or 
reeled and croſs-twiſted what all other 
ſpinners and ſpinſters had ſpun before 
him, that *twas pretty near the ſame tor- 
ture to him. 


In about three years, or ſomething 
more, my father had got advanced al- 
moſt into the middle of his work. —Like 
all other writers, he met with diſappoint- 
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ments. — He imagined he ſhould be 
able to bring whatever he had to ſay, 


into fo ſmall a compaſs, that when it 


was finiſhed and bound, it might be 
rolled up in my mother's huſſive.— Mat- 
ter grows under our hands. Let no man 
ay, Come I'll write a duodecimo,” 


My father gave himſelf up to it, how- 
ever, with the moft painful diligence, 
proceeding ſtep by ſtep in every line, 
with the ſame kind of caution and cir- 


cumſpection (though I cannot ſay upon 


quite ſo religious a principle) as was uſed 


by Jebn de Ia Caſſe, the lord archbiſhop 


of Benevento, in compaſſing his Galatea; 


in which his Grace of Benevento ſpent - 


hear forty years of his life ; and when 
the thing came out, it was not of above 


half. the ſize or the thickneſs of a Riaer's 


Almanack.—How the holy man mana- 
ged the affair, unleſs he ſpent the great- 


eſt part of his time in combing his whiſ- 


kers, 


. 
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kers, or playing at primero with bis chap- 
lain, would poſe any mortal not let into 
the true ſectet; and therefore tis worth 
explaining to the world, was it only for 
| the encouragement of tho few in it, 


who write not ſo much to be fed—as to 
be famous. 


I own had John de la Caſſe, the arch- 
bihop of Benevento, for whoſe memory 
(notwithſtanding his Galatea) I retain 
the higheſt veneration, —had he been, 
Sir, a ſlender clerk—of dull wit—flow 
parts—coſtive head, and ſo forth, —he 
and his Galatea might have jogged on 
together to the age of Methuſalah for 
me,—the phænomenon had not been 
worth a parentheſis.— 


But the reverſe of this was the truth : 
John de la Caſſe was a genius of fine parts 
and fertile fancy ; and yet with all theſe 
great advantages of nature, which ſhould 
have 
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have pricked him forwards with his Ga. 


latea, he lay under an impuiſſance at the 
ſame. time of advancing above a line and 


an half in the compaſs of a whole ſum. 


mer's day: this diſability in his Grace 
aroſe from an opinion he was afflicted 
with, — which opinion was this, —12, that 
whenever a.Chriſtian was writing a book 
(not for his private amuſement, but) 
where his intent and purpoſe was Boni 
de, to print and publiſh it to the world, 
his firſt thoughts were always the temp- 


tations of the evil one. — This was the 
ſtate of ordinary writers: but when a 


perſonage of venerable character and 
high ſtation, either in church or ſtate, 
'once turned author, — he maintained, 
that from the very moment he took pen 
in hand—all the devils in hell broke out 
of their holes to cajole him.— Twas 
Term-time with them, —every thought, 
firſt and laſt, was captious ;—how ſpe- 
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cious and good ſoever,.— twas all one; 
—in whatever form or colour it preſent- 
ed itſelf to the imagination, —rwas ſtill 
a ſtroke of one or other of *em levelled 
at him, and was to be fenced off. -S0 
that the life of a writer, whatever he 
might fancy to the contrary, was not ſo 
much a ſtate of compoſition, as a ſtate of 
warfare; and his probation in it, preciſely 
that of any other man militant upon 
earth, —both depending alike, not half 


ſo much upon the degrees of his wrr— 
as his RESISTANCE. 


My father was hugely pleaſed with 
this theory of John de la Caſſe, archbi- 
ſhop of Benevento; and (had it not 
cramped him a little in his creed) I be- 
lieve would have given ten of the beſt 
acres in the Sandy eſtate, to have been 
the broacher of it.— How far my father 
actually believed in the devil, will be 
ſeen, when I come to ſpeak of my fa- 


ther's 
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hers religious notions, in the progreſs 
of this work: *tis enough to ſay here, 
as he could not have the honour of it, 
in the literal ſenſe of the doctrine — he 
took up with the allegory of it; —and 
would often ſay, eſpecially when his pen 
was a little retrograde, there was as much 
good meaning, truth, and knowledge, 
couched under the veil of Fobn de la 
Caſje's parabolical repreſentation, — as 
was to be found in any one poetic fiction, 
or myſtick record of antiquity.—Preju- 
dice of education, he would ſay, is the 
devil, —and the multitudes of them which 
we ſuck in with our mother's milk—are 
be devil and all. We are haunted 


with them, brother Toby, in all our lucu- 


brations and reſearches; and was a man 
fool enough to ſubmit tamely to what 
they obtruded upon him, — what would 
his book be? Nothing, he would add, 
throwing his pen away with a vengeance, 
iat but a farrago of the clack of 
nurſcs, 
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nurſes, and of the nonſenſe of the old 


women (of both ſexes) throughout the 
kingdom. 


This is the beſt account J am deter- 
mined to give of the flow progreſs my 
father made in his Triſtra- pædia; at which 
(as I ſaid) he was three years and ſome- 
thing more, indefatigably at work, and 
at laſt, had ſcarce compleated, by his 
own reckoning, one half of his under- 
taking : the misfortune was, that I was 
all that time totally neglected and aban- 
doned to my mother; and what was al- 
moſt as bad, by the very delay, the firſt 
part of the work, upon which my father 
had ſpent the moſt of his pains, was ren- 
dered entirely uſeleſs, — every day a 


page or two became of no conſe- 
QUENCE, —— 


—— Certainly it was ordained as a. 
ſcourge ”"_ the pride of human wiſ- 
| dom, 
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dom, That the wiſeſt of us all, ſhould 
thus out wit ourſelves, and eternally fore- 
go our purpoſes in the intemperate act 
of purſuing them. 


In ſhort, my father was ſo long in all 
his acts of reſiſtance, —or in other words, 
— he advanced ſo very flow with his 
work, and I began to live and get for- 
wards at ſuch a rate, that if an event 
had not happened, which, when we 
get to it, if it can be told with decency, 
ſhall not be concealed a moment from 
the reader — ] verily believe, I had 
put by my father, and left him drawing 
a ſun-dial, for no better purpoſe than to 
be buried under ground. 


CHAP. 


. 
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e 


þ * AS nothing, — ! did not 


loſe two drops of blood by 

it——*twas not worth calling in a ſur- 
geon, had he lived next door to us 
thouſands ſuffer by choice, what I did 
by accident. Doctor Slop made ten 
times more of it, than there was occa- 
ſion : ſome men riſe, by the art of 
hanging great weights upon ſmall wires, 
—and 1 am this day ( Auguſt the 10th, 
1761) paying part of the price of this 
man's reputation. O *"twould pro- 
yoke a ſtone, to ſee how things are car- 
ried on in this world! The chamber- 
ud had left no e e under 
the bed: Cannot you contrive, ma- 
ſter, quoth Saſannab, lifting up the ſaſh 
with one hand, as ſhe ſpoke, and help- 
ing me up into the window ſeat with the 
ether, - cannot you manage, my dear, 
for 
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for a ſingle time to- * #*# #*# #+2 
4 >: 


I was five years eld.—— Suſannah did 
not confider that nothing was well hung 
in our family, fo {lap came the {ah 
down like lightening upon us;—Nothing 
is left. cried Su ſannab, — nothing is le 
for me, but to run my country.— 


My uncle Toby's houſe was a much 


kinder ſanctuary; and ſo Suſannah fled 
to it. 


C HAP. XVIII. 


HEN Suſannah told the corpo- 
| ral the miſadventure of the ſaſh, 
with all the circumſtances which attend- 
ed the murder of me,—(as ſhe called it) 
— the blood forſook his cheeks ;—all ac- 
ceſſaries in murder, being principals, 
Trim's Conſcience told him he was a 
much to blame as Sſaunab, — and if the 
| doc 


* 


10 


* 
doctrine had been true, my uncle Toby 
had as much of the blood-ſhed to an- 
{wer for to heaven, as either of *em ;— 
ſo that neither reaſon or inſtinct, ſeparate 
or together, could poſſibiy have guided 
Suſannab's ſteps to lo proper an aſylum. 
It is in vain to leave this to the Rea- 
der's imagination: to form any kind 
of hypotheſis that will render theſe pro- 
poſitions feaſible, he mutt cudgel his 


brains ſore,—and to do it without, — 
he muſt have ſuch brains as no reader 


ever had before him. Why ſhould I 
put them <ither to tryal or to torture? 
is my own affair: Il explain it my- 


ſelf. 


E 


7 IS a pity, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, reſting with his hand up- 
on the corporal's ſhoulder, as they both 


ſtood ſurveying their works,—that we 
Sly; G have 
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have not a couple of field pieces to mount 
in the gorge of that new redoubt 
*twould ſecure the lines all along there, 
and make the attack on that ſide quite 
complete — get me a couple caſt, 
Trim. 


Your honour ſhall have them, re- 
plied rim, before to-morrow morning. 


It was the joy of Trim's heart,—nor 
was his fertile head ever at a loſs for ex- 
pedients in doing it, to ſupply my uncle 
Toby in his campaigns, with whatever his 
fancy called for; had it been his laſt 
crown, he would have fate down and 
hammered it into a paderero to have pre- 
vented a ſingle wiſh in his Maſter, The 
corporal had already, - what with cut- 
ting off the ends of my uncle 70 %s 
ſpouts hacking and chiſeling up the 
fides of his leaden gutters, - melting 
down his pewter ſhaving baſon,—and 

going 
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going at laſt, like Lewis the fourteenth, 
on to the top of the church, for ſpare 
ends, &c.—— he had that very cam- 
paign brought no leſs. than eight new 
battering cannons, beſides three demi- 
culverins into the field; my uncle Toby's 
demand for two more pieces for the re- 
doubt, had ſet the corporal at work 
again; and no better reſource offering, 
he had taken the two leaden weights from 
the nurſery window : and as the ſaſh 
pullies, when the lead was gone, were 
of no kind of uſe, he had taken them 
away alſo, to make a couple of wheels 
for one of their carriages. 


He had diſmantled every ſaſh window 
in my uncle Toby's houfe long beforc, in 
the very ſame way, —though not always 
in the ſame order; for ſometimes the 
pullies had been wanted, and not the 
lead, —ſo then he began with the pullies, 
Hand the pullies being picked out, then 

G 2 the 
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the lead became uſeleſs, — and ſo the lead 
went to pot too. 977055 


A great MORAL might be picked 
handſomly out of this, but I have not 
time ' tis enough to ſay, wherever the 
demolition began, *twas equally fatal to 
the ſaſh window, 


CHAP. - AA 


PA corporal had not taken his 
meaſures ſo badly in this ſtroke of 
artlleryſhip, but that he might have 
kept the matter entirely to himſelf, and 
left Suſannah to have ſuſtained the whole 
weigit cf the attack, as ſhe could ;— 
true courage is not content with coming 
off ſo. The corporal, whether as ge- 
neral or comptroller of the train, —*twas 
no matter, had done that, without 
which, as he imagined, the misfortune 
could never have happened, — at leaſt in 

| Suſannah's 
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Suſannah's Hands; How would your 
honours have behaved? He deter- 
mined at once, not to take ſhelter be- 
hind Suſannabh, — but to give it; and with 
this reſolution upon his mind, he march- 
ed upright into the parlour, to lay the 
whole mancuvre before my uncle Toy. 


My uncle Toby had juſt then been 
giving Yerick an account of the Battle of 
Steenkirk, and of the ſtrange conduct of 
count Solmes in ordering the foot to halt, 
and the horſe to march where it could 
not act; which was directly contrary to 
the king's commands, and proved the 
loſs of the day. 


There are incidents in ſome families 
ſo pat to the purpoſe of what is going to 
follow, —they are ſcarce exceeded by the 
invention of a dramatic writer I mean 
of ancient days. 


8 Trim, 
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Tin, by the help of his forefinger, 
laid flat upon the table, and the edge of 
his hand ſtriking a-croſs it at right an- 
gles, made a ſhift to tell his ſtory ſo, 
that prieſts and virgins might have li- 
ſtened to it and the ſtory being told, 
the dialogue went on as follows. 


C HAP. XXI. 


—— would be picquetted to death, 
cried the corporal, as he concluded Su- 
ſannab's ſtory, before I would ſuffer the 
woman to come to any harm, —'twas my 
fault, an pleaſe your honour, —not hers. 


Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, 
putting on his hat which lay upon the 
table. if any thing can be ſaid to be 
a fault, when the ſervice abſolutely re- 
quires it ſhould be done, — tis I certain- 
ly. who deſerve the blame, you 
obeyed your orders. 3 


* 2 1 Had 
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Had count Solmes, Trim, done the 
ſame at the battle of Steenkirk, ſaid To- 
rick, diolling a little upon the corporal, 
who had been run over by a dragoon in 
the retreat, he had faved thee;- 
Saved! cried Trim, interrupting Yorick, 
and finiſhing the ſentence for him after 
his own faſhion, he had ſaved fave 
battalions, an pleaſe your reverence, 
every ſoul of them: there was Cut?'s 
continued the corporal, clapping the 
forefinger of his right hand upon the 
thumb of his lefr, and counting round 
his hand, there was Cutts. Mac- 
kay' s. Angus s, Grabam's — and 
Leven's, all cut to pieces; and ſo 
had the Engliſb life- guards too, had it 
not been for ſome regiments upon the 
right, who marched up baldly to their 
relief, and received the enemy's fire in 
their faces, before any one of their own 
platoons diſcharged a muſket, they'll 
50 to heaven for it, - added Trim. — 

1 Trim 


PL bo 
Trim is right, ſaid my uncle Toby, nod- 
ding to Zorick, he's perfectly right. 
What ſignificd his marching the horſe, 
continued the corporal, where the ground 
was ſo ſtrait, and the French had fuch a 


nation of hedges, and copſes, and ditches, 


and fell'd trees laid this way and that to 
cover them; (as they always have.) — 

Count Solmes ſhould have ſent us, —— 
we would have fired muzzle to muzzle 
with them for their lives. There was 
nothing to be done for the horſe: he 
had his foot ſhot off however for his 
pains, continued the corporal, the very 
next campaign at Landen. — Poor Trim 
got his wound there, quoth my uncle 
Toby.——*Twas owing, an pleaſe your 
honour, entirely to count Solmes, —— 
had we drub'd them ſoundly at Steen— 
kirk, they would not have fought us at 
Landen. Poſſibly not, ——Tr:m, ſaid 


my uncle Toby ;,——though if they have 
the advantage of a wood, or you give 
x | | them 


Cl 


20 
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them a moment's time to intrerch them- 
(ſelves, they are a nation which will pop 
and pop for ever at you. There is 
no way but to march cooly up to them, 
receive their fire, and fall in upon 
| them, pell-mell——Ding dong, added 
Trim. Horſe and foot, ſaid my uncle 
| Toby. Helter ſkelter, ſaid 771m. 
Right and left, cried my uncle Toy. 
| Blood an' ounds, ſhouted the corporal; 
the battle raged, Yorick crew 
his chair a. little to one ſide for ſafety, 
and after a moment's pauſe, my uncle 
Toby linking his voice a note, —reſum- 
ed the diſcourſe as follows. | 


CHAP. XXIL 


ING 57m, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
addrefling himſelf to Yorick, was 
{o:terribly provoked at count Solmes for 
cifobeying his orders, that he would 
not fuer him to come into his preſence 

for 
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for many months after. fear, an- 
ſwered Yorick, the ſquire will be as 
much provoked at the corporal, as the 
King at the count. But twould be 
ſingularly hard in this cafe, continued 
he, if corporal Trim, who has behaved 
ſo diametrically oppoſite to count Sole, 
ſhould have the fate to be rewarded with 
the ſame diſgrace ; too oft i in this 
world, do things take that train. — 
I would ſpring a mine, cried my uncle 
Toby, riſing up, and blow up my 
fortifications, and my houſe with them, 
and we would periſh under their ruins, 
ere I would ſtand by and fee it. 
Trim directed a flight, but a grate- of 
ful bow towards his maſter, and ſo 

the chapter ends. 


N. 


r! 
CHAP. XXIII. 
Then, Yorick, replied my unde 
be aby, you and I will lead the way abreaſt, 
—and do you, corporal, follow a few 
nces behind us. And Suſannab, an 
heaſe your honour, ſaid Trim, ſhall be 
put in the rear. Twas an excellent 
lipoſition,—and in this order, without 


ether drums beating, or colours flying, 


they marched ſlowly from my uncle Toby's 
houſe to Shandy-hall. 


I wiſb, ſaid Trim, as they entered 
the door, —inſtead of the ſaſh- weights, 
had cut off the church - ſpout, as I once 
thought to have done. Lou have cut 
off ſpouts enow, replied Yorick. — 


CHAP. . 


S many pictures as have been given 
of my father, how like him ſoever 
in different airs and attitudes, — not one, 
| = 
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or all of them, can ever help the reade 
to any kind of preconception of how my 
= would think, ſpeak, or act, upon 
any untried occaſion or Occurrence of life 
— There was that infinitude of oddities 
in him, and of chances along with it, h). 
Which handle he would take a thing, —it 
baffled, Sir, all calculations. Tha 
truth was, his road lay ſo very far « 
one fide, from that wherein moſt ma 
travelled, - that every object before him 
preſented a face and ſection of itſelf: to 
his eye, altogether different from the plan 
and elevation of it ſeen by the reſt of 
' mankind. —In other words, *twas a di- 
ferent object, — and in courſe was differ- 


ently con{:dercd : | C 


This is the true reaſon, that my dear . 


Jenny and I, as well as all the world Wil 
{ beſides us, have ſuch eternal ſquabbles Wu 
about nothing. —She looks at her out- 
ſide,—1, at her in—. How is it poſſible 


we ſhould agree about her value? 0 
CH Af. 


1 
ly GC H1-aA . 


IS a point ſettled, —and I mention 

it for the comfort of * Confucius, 
ho is apt to get entangled in teiling a 
pain ſtory—that provided he keeps along 
he line of his ſtory, —he may go back- 
ads and forwards as he will, —'tis ſtill 
ed to be no digreſſion. 


This being premiſed, I take the bene- 
't of the a of going backwards myſelf. 


if. I 


IFTY thouſand pannier loads of 
devils—(not of the Archbiſhop of 
ear Nenevento's,.— I mean of Rabelais's de- 
rid Hils) with their tails chopped off by their 
les Wumps, could not have made ſo diabo- 


ble © Mr. Shandy is ſuppoſed to mean #2* 
and not the 


u, Eſq; member for n 


9 Gine/e Legiſlator. 
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lical a ſcream of it, as I did—whe i 
accident befell me: it fummoned'upþn 
mother inſtantly into the nurſery, 
that Suſannah had but juſt time to mi 
her eſcape down the back ſtairs, asn 
mother came up the fore, 


Now, though I was old enought 
have told the ſtory myſelf, —and you 
enough, I hope, to have done it with, 

malignicy yet Suſannah, in paſſing 
rhe kitchen, for fear of accidents, 
left it in ſhort-hand with the cook 
the cook had told it with a comme 
tary to Jonathan, and Jonathan to Ol 
ciah; fo that by the time my father 
rung the bell half a dozen times, 
know what was the matter above,—y 
Obadiah enabled to give him a particul 
account of it, juſt as it had happened. 
L chought as much, ſaid my father, tl 
ing up his.night- gown . fo wallke 
up ſtairs. 


0! 
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One would imagine from this 
(though for my own part I ſomewhat 
queſtion it that my father before that 
me, had actually wrote that remark- 
ble chapter in the Fyirapædia, which 
to me is the moſt original and entertain- 
mg one in the whole book; and that is 
the chapter upon ſaſh-windows, with a 
bitter Ph:/ippick at the end of it, upon 
the forgetfulneſs of chamber-maids.— 
I have but two reaſons for thinking 
otherwiſe. | 


_ Firſt, Had the matter been taken into 
eonſideration, before the event happened, 
my father certainly would have nailed up 
he faſh-window for good an' all ;— 
which, conſidering with what GiFculty 
he compoſed books, — he might have 
one with ten times leſs trouble, than he 
Would have wrote the chapter: this ar- 
pument I forefee holds good againſt his 
miting the chapter, even after the event; 

bur 
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but *ris obviated under the ſecond reaſon, 
which I have the honour to offer to the 
world in ſupport of my opinion, that my 
father did not write the chapter upon 
ſaſh-windows and chamber-pots, at the 


time ſuppoſed, —and it is this. 


That, in order to render the Triſ- 
trapædia complete, —I wrote the chap- 
ter my elf. 


HAF. . 


Y father put on his ſpectacles— 
looked, — took them off, — put 
them into the caſe—all in leſs than a 
ſtatutable minute ; and without opening 
his lips, turned about, and walked precipi- 
tately down ſtairs : my mother imagined 
he had ſtepped down for lint and baſili- 
con; but ſeeing him return with a couple 
of folios under his arm, and Obadiab fol- 
lowing him with a large reading deſk, 


ſhe 


oat $107. 5 
ſhe took it for granted 'twas an herbal, 
and ſo drew him a chair to the bed ſide, 
mat he might conſult upon the caſe at 

I his eaſe. | 
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If it be but right done, — ſaid nty 
{;ther, turning to the Section - de ſede vel 
e Jo circumciſion's, for he had 
brought up Spencer de Legibus Hebræo— 
rim Ritualibus—and Maimonides, in or- 
der to confront and examine us alto- 
gether.— 
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Alf it be but right done, quoth he: *1 1 
Only tell us, cried my mother, inter- | 
upting him, what herbs. —— For that, 
replied my father, you mult fend for 


1 

f Dr. Slop. 

{ 

y mother went down, and my fa- 
eder went on, reading the ſection as 
} ſollows. 
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Very well, —ſaid my father, 


Fa RE EE I ENET 

„ 44: $2445 
* * #—nay, if it has that convenience 
and ſo without ſtopping a moment 
to ſettle it firſt in his mind, whether the 
Jews had it from the Egyptians, or the 
Egyptians from the Jews, —he roſe up, 
and rubbing his forehead two or three 
times acroſs with the palm of his hand, 
in the manner we rub out the footſteps 
of care, when evil has trod lighter upon 
us than we foreboded, —he ſhut the book, 
and walked down ſtairs. —Nay, ſaid he, 
mentioning the name of a different great 
nation upon every ſtep as he ſet his foot 
upon it—if the EG yPTians,—the Sy- 
RIANS,—the PHoOEN1iciaNs,—the ARa- 
BIANS,—the CaPpapocians,—if the 
Cole, and TrRoGLODYTEs did it — 
if SoLoN and PY TRHAGORAVõ ſubmitted, 
what is TRISTRAM ? Who am I, 
that I ſhould fret or fume one moment 

about the matter ? 


* # 


+ + + * 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. XXVIIL 


EAR Lorich, ſaid my father ſmil- 

ing, (for Yorick had broke his rank 

with my uncle Toby in coming through 
the narrow entry, and ſo had ſtept firſt 
into the parlour)—this Triſtram of ours, 
I find, comes very hardly by all his re- 
ligious rites —Never was the ſon of Jew, 
Chriſtian, Turk, or Infidel initiated into 
them in ſo oblique and ſlovenly a man- 
ner.—But he is no worſe, I truſt, ſaid 
Yorick.—T here has been certainly, con- 
tinued my father, the duce and all to do 
in ſome part or other of the ecliptic, 
when this offspring of mine was formed. 
— That, you are a better judge of than 
I, replied Yorick.— Aſtrologers, quoth 
my father, know better than us both: 
the trine and ſextil aſpects have jumped 
awry,—or the oppoſite of their aſcen- 
dents have not hit it, as they ſhould, — 


or the lords of the genitures (as they call 
| H 2 them) 
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them) have been at bo-peep,—or ſome- 
thing has been wrong above, or below 


with us. 


'Tis poſſible, anſwered Yorick.—But 
is the child, cried my uncle Toby, the 
worſe ?—The Troglodytes ſay not, replied 
my father.—And your theologiſts, Yo- 
rick, tel us—T heologically ? ſaid Yorick, 
—or ſpeaking after the manner of * apo- 
thecaries? A ſtateſmen ?—or T waſher- 
women ? 


I'm not ſure, replied my father, 
— but they tell us, brother Toby, he's 
the better for it. Provided, ſaid To- 
rick, you travel him into Egypt. Of 
that, anſwered my father, he will have 
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the advantage, when he ſees the Pyra- 
mids. 


Now every word of this, quoth my 
uncle Toby, is Arabick to me. — I wiſh, 
ſaid Yorick, twas ſo, to half the world. 


Ius, continued my father, cir- 
cumciſed his whole army one morning. 
— Not without a court martial ? cried 
my uncle Toby. Though the learned, 
continued he, taking no notice of my 
uncle Toby's remark, but turning to Jo- 
7ick,—are greatly divided fiill who 1145 
was; — ſome ſay Salurn; — ſome the ſu- 
pream Being ;- others, no more than a 
brigadier general under Pharoch neco. 
Let him be who he will, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, I know not by what article 
of war he could juſtify it. | 
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The controvertiſts, anſwered my fa- 
ther, aſſign two and twenty different rea- 


ſons for it :—others indeed, who have 


drawn their pens on the oppoſite ſide of 
the queſtion, have ſhewn the world the 
futility of the greateſt part of them.— 
But then again, our beft polemic di- 
vines—I wiſh there was not a polemic 
divine, ſaid Yorick, in the kingdom ;— 
one ounce of practical divinity—1s worth 
a painted ſhip load of all their reverences 
have imported theſe fifty years. —Pray, 
Mr. Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, —do 
tell me what a polemic divine 1s. 


The beſt deſcription, captain Shandy, I 
have ever read, is of a couple of *em, 
replied Yorick in the account of the 
battle fought ſingle hands betwixt Gym- 
naſt and captain Tripet; which I have 
in my pocket. I beg I may hear it, 
quoth my uncle Toby earneſtly.— Lou 
ſhall, ſaid Torick.— And as the corporal 
is waiting for me at the door, —and I 


know 


[ 103 ] 
know the deſeription of a battle, will 
do the poor fellow more good than his 
ſupper, — l beg, brother, you'll give him 
leave to come in.— With all my ſoul, 
ſaid my father. Trim came in, erect 
and happy as an emperour; and having 
nut the door, Yorick took a book from 
his right-hand coat pocket, and read, or 
pretended to read, as follows. 


Hr.. AI 


——* which words being heard by 
« all the ſoldiers which were there, di- 
vers of them being inwardly terrified, 
« did ſhrink back and make room for 
the aſſailant : all this did Gymnaſt very 
« well remark and conſider; and there- 
« fore, making as if he would have 
* alighted from off his horſe, as he was 
poiſing himſelf on the mounting ſide, 
* he moſt nimbly (with his ſhort ſword 


« by his thigh) ſhifting his feet in the 
H 4 « ſtirrup 


L 104 |] 
« ſtirrup and performing the {lrrup. lea. 
ther feat, whereby, after the inclining 
« of his body downwards, he forthwich 
6 Jaunched himſclf aloft into the air, and 
& placed both his feet together upon the 
& ſaddle, ſtanding upright, with his 
« back turned towards his horle's head, 
No ({aid he) my caſe: goes forward. 
& Then ſuddenly in the ſame poſture 
e wherein he was, he fetched a gambol 
upon ce foot, and turning to the lett- 
<* hand, failed not to carry his body per- 
« fectly round, juſt into his former po- 
« ſition, without miſting one jot.— 
l did ipet, [ will not do that 
ee at this time, — and not without cauſe, 
« Well, ſaid Gyizmaſt, I have taiied,— 
„J wil! undo this leap; then with a 
de marvellous firength and agility, turn- 
ing towards the right-hand, he ietched 
* another friſking gambol as before; 
e which done, he a his right-hand 
„thumb upon the bow of the ſaddle, 


80 ral 9 { 
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&« raiſed himſelf up, and ſprung into the 
« air, poiſing and upholding his whole 
« weight upon the mulcle and nerve of 
« the ſaid thumb, and fo turned and 
„ whirled himſelf about three times: at 
ce the fourth, reverſing his body and o- 
e verturning it upſide-down, and fore- 
« fide back, without ſeucbing 0 thing, 

ehe brought him {clf betwixt the hoiſe's 
« two eats, and then giving himſelf a 
« Jerking ſwing, he ſeated himſelf upon 
e the crupper 7 


(This can't be fighting, ſaid my uncle 
Toby.—— The cornoral ſhook his head 
by. 


ar it, 


Have patience, aid Zerich. 
* 


« Then (Tripet) paſs'd his right le: 
* over his laddle, and P! laced himſeif e 
* croup.—But, ſaid he, *ewere better for 
** me to get into the ſaddle ; then put- 
ting the thumbs of both hands upon 
the crupper before him, and ce 


* 
9 
7 
ts 


** my 
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< on leaning himſelf, as upon the only 
c ſupporters of his body, he incontinent- 
« ly turned heels over head in the air, 
and ſtraight found himſelf betwixt the 
« bow of the ſaddle in a tolerable ſeat ; 
then ſpringing into the air with a ſum- 
< merſet, he turned him about like a 
<« wind-mill, and made above a hundred 
<« friſks, turns and demi-pommadas.“ 
(Good God! cried Trim, loſing all pa- 
tience,—one home thruſt of a bayonet 
is worth it all. I think ſo too, replied 
Yeorick. WILLY 


l am of a contrary opinion, quoth 
my father. 


CH n . 


No, — I think I have advanced 
nothing, replied my father, making 
anſwer to a queſtion which Ycrick had 


taken the liberty to put to him, — I have 


ad- 


ads 
but 
tior 


boo 


oft 
fath 
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advanced nothing in the Triſtrepedia, 
but what is as clear as any one propoli- 
tion in Euclid. Reach me, Trim. that 
book from off the ſcrutoir: it has 
oft times been in my mind, continued my 
fither, to have read it over both to you, 
Vorick, and to my brother Toby, and I 
think it a little unfriendly in myſelf, in 
not having done it long ago: ſhall 
ve have a ſhort chapter or two now, — 
and a Chapter or two hereafter, as occa- 
ſons ſerve; and ſo on, till we get through 
the whole? My uncle Toby and Yorick 
made the Oobeiſance which was proper; 
nd the corporal, th ugh he was not in- 
luded in tie compliment, laid his hand 
pon his breaſt, and made his bow at 
he fame time — The company ſmiled. 
Im, quoth my father, has paid the 
ull price for ſtaying out tie entertain- 
ent. He did not ſeem to reliſh the 
ay, replied Yorick, 


*T was a Tom- 


ool· battle, an' pleaſe your reverence, of 
3 captain 
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captain Tripet's and that other officer, 
making ſo many ſummerſets, as they ad. 


vanced; the French come on caper. ar 

ing ngw and then in that way, — but nat cer 

quite ſo much. olit 

tio! 

My uncle Toby never felt the conſci-Mfſerj 

ouſneſs of his exiſtence with more com. Y p 

placency than what the corporal's, anden 

his own reflections, made him do at chu: 
moment; he lighted his pipe, —— 

Yorick drew his chair cloſer to the tabe, Wl Ti: 

—Trim ſnuſt'd the candle, - my father Mticr 

ſtir'd up the fire, —took up the book, -g 

cough'd twice, and begun. Ing 

F, 

CHAP; XXX, us 

* 

HE firſt thirty pages, ſaid myo: 

father, turning over the leaves 

are a little dry; and as they are not cloſe· : r 

ly connected with the ſubject, ——for tieſelic 


preſent we'll paſs them by: *cis a pref 
| tory 


1 
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Ii introduction, continued my father, 

an introductory preface (for I am not 
E:termined which name to give it) upon 
oltical or civil government; the foun- 
Ltion of which being laid in the firſt 
omunction betwixt male and female, 
x procreation of the ſpecies [ was 
ſenſibly led into it. 1 was natural, 
ud Jorick. 


The original of ſociety, continued my 
ther, Pm ſatisfied is, what Politian 
ls us, 1. e. merely conjugal; and no- 
ns more than the getting together of 
e man and one wemanz—to which, 
cording tO IIeſd) the philoſopher 
es a ſervant: but {luppoing in the 
beginning there were no men ſervants 
he lays the foundation of it, 
){c-W 2 man, —a woman—and a bull. 
ticve *ris an ox, quoth Zoricꝶ, quot- 
the paſlige (oi why T2915, vu 


6/7 dοννε. - A bull muſt have 


given 


1110 
given more trouble than his head wy 
worth. — But there is a better reaſon 
ſtill, ſaid my father, (dipping his pen 
into his ink) for, the ox being the mo 
patient of animals, and the moſt uſeſo 
withal in tilling the ground for thei 
nouriſhment, —was the properelt inſtry 
ment, and emblem too, for the new join 
ed couple, that the creation could hay 
aſſociated with them.—And there is 
ſtronger reaſon, added my uncle Te 
than them all tor the ox. — My father ha 
not power to take his pen out of his ink 
horn, till he had heard my uncle Ti 
reaſon. — For when the ground was ti 
led, ſaid my uncle Toby, and made wort 
incloſing, then they began to ſecure 
by walls and ditches, which was the or 
gin of fortification. True, true; de 
Toby, cried my father, ſtriking out t 
bull, and putting the ox in his place. 


My father gave Trim a nod, to ſil 
the candle, and reſumed his diſcourle. 


BIR 


I enter upon this ſpeculation, faid 
my father careleſsly, and half ſhutting 
the book, as he went on,—merely to 
ſhew the foundation of the natural rela- 
tion between a father and his child; the 


ight and juriſdiction over whom he ac- 
quires theſe ſeveral ways — 


iſt, by marriage. 
2d, by adoption. 
3d, by legitimation. 


And 4th, by procreation ; ail which I 
conſider in their order. 


I lay a ſlight ſtreſs upon one of them; 
replied Yorick the act, eſpecially 
where it ends there, in my opinion lays 


as little obligation upon the child, as ir 


conveys power to the father, —You are 
wrong,—ſaid my father argutely, and 


dul bis plain reaſon 


2 * * 
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£ SS + S24%S= 44% * % ® * „* 4 


ES SS own, 


added my father, that the offspring, up- 
on this account, is not ſo under the 
power and jurildiction of the mother. — 
But the reaſon, replied Zorick, equally 
holds good for her. — She is under au- 
thority herſe!!, ſaid my father: —and 
beſides, continued my father, nodding 
his head and laying | his finger upon the 
ſide of his noſe, as he aſh: gned 5 rea- 
ſon.— e is not ihe principal! event, Lo- 
rick.— In what ? quoth my uncle Toby, 
ſtopping bis pipe.— Though by all 
means, added my father (not attending 
to my uncle T The ſon ought to pay 
« ger re pet, as you may read, Teri &, 
at large in the firſt book of the Inſtitutes 
of Justinian, at the eleventh title and the 
tenth ſection. —I can read it as well, re- 


7 


plied Zorich, in the Catechiſm. 


C-H A $5 


1 


C HAP. XXXII. 


R I M can repeat every word of it by 
heart, quoth my uncle T. Pugh! 
ſaid my father, not caring to be inter- 
rupted with Trim's ſaying his Catechiſm. 
He can upon my honour, replied my 
uncle Toby. — Aſk him, Mr. Yorick, any 
queſtion you pleale. | 


The fifth Commandment, Trim— 
ſaid Yorick, ſpeaking mildly, and with a 
gentle nod, as to a modeſt Catechumen. 
The corporal ſtood filent.— You don't 
aſk him right, faid my uncle Toy, raiſ- 
ing his voice, and giving it rapidly like 
the word of command ; The fifth 
cried my uncle Toby.—lI muſt 
begin with the firſt, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, ſaid the corporal. 


— — 


—Yorick could not forbear ſmiling. 


—Your reverence does not conſider, ſaid 
You. V. 8 the 
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the corporal, ſhouldering his ſtick like 
a muſket, and marching into the mid- 
dle of the room, to illuſtrate his poſition, 
that *tis exactly the ſame thing, as 
doing one's exerciſe in the field. — 


“ Join your right hand to your Fre- 
lock, cried the corporal, giving the 
word of command, and performing the 
motion, — 


& Peoiſe your firelock,” cried the cor- 
poral, doing the duty ſtill of both adjutant 
and private man.— 


&« Reſt your firelock;,”” —one motion, 


an' pleaſe your reverence, you fee leads 
into another.—If his honour will begin 


but with the t 


Tax FI1RST—cried my uncle Toby, ſet- 


ting his hand upon his fide—* * * * 
XR * * AL * * * 422 


THE 
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THe $EconD—cried my uncle Toby, 
waving his tobacco-pipe, as he would 
have done his ſword at the head of a re- 
giment.— The corporal went through his 
manual with exactneſs; and having Ho— 


noured bis father and mother, made a low 


bow, and fell back to the ſide of the 
room. 


Every thing in this world, faid my 
father, is big with jeſt, —and has wit in 
it, and inſtruction too, —if we can but 
find it out. 


Here is the ſcaſſold work of IxsRue- 
TION, its true point of folly, without the 
BUILDING behind It. — 


—Here is the glaſs for pedagogues, 
preceptors, tutors, governours, gerund- 
grinders and bear- leaders to view them- 
ſelves in, in their true dimenſions.— 


12 Oh! 
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Oh!] there is a huſk and ſhell, 270r1ck, 


which grows up with learning, which 


their unſkilfulneſs knows not how to fling 
away! 


—SciENCES MAY BE LEARNED BY 
ROTE, BUT WisDOM NOT. 


Yorick thought my father inſpired. — 
I will enter into obligations this moment, 
ſaid my father, to lay out all my aunt 
Dinab's leg icy, in charitable uſes (of 
which, by che bye, my father had no 
high opinie n) if the corporal has any 
one deter! nate idea annexed to any one 
word he has repeated, —Prythee, Trim, 
quoth my father, turning round to him, 
What do'ſt thou mean, by © honour- 
ing thy father and mother?“ 


Allowing them, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, three halfpence a day out of my 
pay, when they grew old. And didſt 
thou do that, Trim? ſaid Lorick.— He 


3 did 
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did indeed, replied my uncle Tyby.— 
Then, Trim, ſaid Yorick, ſpringing out 
of his chair, and taking the corporal by 
the hand, thou art the beſt commenta- 
tor upon that part of the Decalogue; and 
I honour thee more for it, corporal Trim, 
than if thou hadſt had a hand in the 
Talmud itſelf. | 


CHAP, XXXIIL 
Bleſſed health! cried my father, 


making an exclamation, as he 
turned over the leaves to the next chap- 
ter, thou art above all gold and trea- 
ſure; *tis thou who enlargeſt the ſoul.— 
and openeſt all it's powers to receive in- 
ſtruction and to reliſh virtue. He that 
has thee, has little more to wiſh for; — 
and he that is ſo wretched as to want 
thee, —wants every thing with thee, 


I have concentrated all that can be 
laid upon this important head, ſaid my 
I 2 father, 
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Oh!] there is a huſk and ſhell, 7orick, 


which grows up with learning, which 


their unſkilfulneſs knows not how to fling 
away | 


—YSCIENCES MAY BE LEARNED BY 
' ROTE, BUT WISpou NOT. 


Yorick thought my father inſpired. — 
1 will enter into obligations this moment, 
ſaid my father, to lay out all my aunt 
Dinab's lerricy, in charitable uſes (of 
which, by the bye, my father had no 
high opinie n) if the corporal has any 
one deter! :nate idea annexed to any one 
word he has repeated, —Prythee, Trim, 
quoth my father, turning round to him, 
What do'ſt thou mean, by honour- 
ing thy father and mother?“ 


Allowing them, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, three halfpence a day out of my 
pay, when they grew old. And didſt 
thou do that, Trim? ſaid Yorick, —He 


3 did 
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did indeed, replied my uncle Tyby.— 
Then, Trim, ſaid Yorick, ſpringing out 
of his chair, and taking the corporal by 
the hand, thou art the beſt commenta- 
tor upon that part of the Decalogue ; and 
I honour thee more for it, corporal Trim, 
than if thou hadſt had a hand in the 
Talmud itſelf. | 


CHAP, XXXII.. 
Bleſſed health! cried my father, 


making an exclamation, as he 
turned over the leaves to the next chap- 
ter,—thou art above all gold and trea- 
lure; *tis thou who enlargeſt the ſoul, — 
and openeſt all it's powers to receive in- 
ſtruction and to reliſh virtue.—He that 
has thee, has little more to wiſh for; — 
and he that is ſo wretched as to want 
thee, —wants every thing with thee, 


I have concentrated all that can be 
laid upon this important head, ſaid my 
I 3 father, 
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father, into a very little room, therefore 
we'll read the chapter quite thro?. 


My father read as follows. 


«© The whole ſecret of health depend- 


* ing upon the due contention for ma- 
« ſte:y betwixt the radical heat and the 
e radical moiſturc**— You have proved 
that matter of fact, I ſuppole, above, 
ſaid Zorick, Sufficiently, replied my 
father. 8 


In ſaying this, my father ſhut the 
book, —not as if he reſoived to read no 
more cf it, for he kept his forefinger in 
the chapter: nor pettiſhly, —for he 
ſhut the book ſlowly; his thumb reſting, 
when he had done it, upon the upper— 
ſide of the cover, as his three fingers ſup- 
ported the lower-fide of it, without the 
leaſt compreſſive violence. 
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I have demonſtrated the truth of that 
point, quoth my father, nodding to To- 
rick, moſt ſufficiently in the preceding 
chapter. 


Now could the man in the moon be 
told, that a man in the earth had wrote a 
chapter, ſufficiently demonſtrating, That 
the ſecret of all health depended upon 
the due contention for maſtery betwixt 
the radical heat and the radical moiſture, 
and that he had managed the point ſo 
well, that there was not one ſingle word 
wet or dry upon radical heat or radical 
moiſture, throughout the whole chap- 
ter,—or a ſingle ſyllable in it, pro or 
con, directly or indirectly, upon the con- 
tention betwixt theſe two powers in any 
part of the animal ceconomy 


** O thou eternal maker of all beings!” 
—he would cry, ſtriking his breaſt with 
his right hand, (in caſe he had one)— 

14 * Thou 
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„Thou whoſe power and goodneſs can 


< enlarge the faculties of thy creatures to 
* this infinite degree of excellence and 


e perfection, —What have we -Moox- 
<< ITEs done ?”? 


CHAT. . 


ITH two ſtrokes, the one at 
Hippocrates, the other at Lord 
Verulam, did my father atchieve it. 


The ſtroke at the prince of phyſicians, 
with which he began, was no more than 
a ſhort inſult upon his ſorrowful com- 
plaint of the Ars longa, —and Vita brevis, 


Life ſhort, cried my father,—and 
the art of healing tedious! And who are 


we to thank for both, the one and the 
other, but the ignorance of quacks them- 
ſelves, —and the ſtage-loads of chymical 
noſtrums, and peripatetic lumber, with 

| which 
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which in all ages, they have firſt flatter'd 4 
the world, and at laſt deceived it. | 
g 


——O my lord Verulam] cried my 
father, turning from Hippocrates, and 
making his ſecond ſtroke at him, as the 
principal of noſtrum- mongers, and the 
fitteſt to be made an example of to the 
reſt, What ſhall I ſay to thee, my 
great lord YVerulam? What ſhall I ſay 
to thy internal ſpirit, —thy opium, - thy 
ſalt- petre, thy greaſy unctions, thy k 
daily purges, — thy nightly gliſters, and 1 
ſuccedaneums? 


My father was never at a loſs 
what to ſay to any man, upon any ſub- 
ject; and had the leaſt occaſion for the 
exordium of any man breathing: how 
he dealt with his lordſhip's opinion, 
you ſhall ſee; but when—I know 
not: we muſt firſt ſee what his lord- 
ſhip's opinion was. 


SI 


L228 3 


CH AP. XXXV. 


c HE two great cauſes, which 


cc conſpire with each other th 


„ ſhorten life, ſays lord Yerutam, ate 
« firſt 


« The internal ſpirit, which like a gen- 
ce tleflame, waſtes the body down todeath: ¶ po 
« —And ſecondly, the external air, that Wl vi 
* parches the body up to aſhes :—wbichW by 
two enemies attacking us on both ſides Wl {© 
of our bodies together, at length de- 
* ſtroy our organs, and render them 
<< unfit to carry on the functions of life.” W 


| 
This being the ſtate of the caſe ; the] c 
road to Longevity was plain; nothing 5 


more being required, ſays his lordſhip, 
| but 
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wat to repair the waſte committed by the 

internal ſpirit, by making the ſubſtance 

(of it more thick and denſe, by a regu- 

> War courſe of opiates on one ſide, and by 

refrigerating the heat of it on the other, 

by three grains and a half of ſalt- petre 
trery morning before you got up.———— 


Still this frame of ours was left ex- 
poſed to the inimical aſſaults of the air 
without but this was fenced off again 
by a courſe of greaſy unctions, which 
ſo fully ſaturated the pores of the ſkin, 
that no ſpicula could enter; — nor 


could any one get out. This put a 
ſtop to all perſpiration, ſenſible and inſen- 
ſible, which being the cauſe of ſo many 


ſcurvy diſtzmpers—a courſe of gliſters 


922 


was requiſite to carry off redundant hu- 
5 


mours, — and render the ſyſtem compleat. 


What 


11241 

What my father had to ſay to ay 
lord of Yerulam's opiates, his ſalt-petr, 
and greaſy unctions and gliſters, vob 
ſhall read, - but not to day —or to mg. 
row: time preſſes upon me, - my reade in, 
is impatient -I muſt get forwards.— 
You ſhail read the chapter at your li 


ſure, (if you chuſe it) as ſoon as ever 
the Tri//rapedia is publiſhed, 


Sufficeth it at preſent, to ſay, my fa 
ther levelled the hypotheſis with the 


ground, and in doing that, the learned 
know, he built up and eſtabliſhed his 


OWN, — 


CHAP. 
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HAF.  AXXYL 


HE whole ſecret of hea'th, ſaid 


my father, beginning the ſentence 


ain, depending evidently upon the due 
«MWontention betwixt the radical heat and 
1dical moiſture within us;—the leaſt 
aginable ſkill had been ſufficient to 
we maintained it, had not the ſchool- 
en confounded the taſk, merely (as 
an Helmont, the famous chymiſt, has 
roved) by all along miſtaking the ra- 


ical moiſture for the tallow and fat of 
1mal bodies. 


Now the radical moiſture is not the 
allow or fat of animals, but an oily and 
alſamous ſubſtance; for the fat and 
allow, as alſo the phlegm or watery 

parts 
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parts are cold; whereas the oily and bi 
ſamous parts are of a lively heat and {i 
rit, which accounts for the obſervatig 


of Ariſtotle, © Quod omne animal pi 
e coitum eſt triſte.“ 


Now it is certa'n, that the radical he 
lives in the radical moiſture, but whethe 
vice verſa, is a doubt: however, wh 
the one decays, the other decays alſo 
and then 1s produced, either an unnat 
ral heat, which cauſes an unnatural dr 
nels or an unnatural moiſture, whic 
cauſes dropſies. So that if a child, 
he grows up, can but be taught to avo 


running into fire or water, as either ( 
'em threaten his deſtruction, —'tw 


be all that is needful to be done upt 
that head. 


1 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
HE deſcription of the ſiege of Je- 


rico itſelf, could not have engag- 
ed the attention of my uncle Toby more 


: powerfully than the laſt chapter ;—his 
| 
(ges were fixed upon my father, through- 


out it; — he never mentioned radical heat 
and radical moiſture, but my uncle Toby 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
ſhook his head; and as ſoon as the 


chapter was finiſhed, he beckoned to 
the corporal to come cloſe to his chair, 


to aſk him the following queſtion, 
ede... C000 0.5 08 


* * * * * * * * * It was at the 


ſege of Limerick, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, replied the corporal, making a 
bow. 


The 
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The poor fellow and I, quoth my un 
cle Toby, addrefling himſelf to my fa 
ther, were ſcarce able to crawl out of o 
treats, at the time the ſiege of Limeric 
was raiſed, upon the very account yo 
mention. 


Now what can have pq 
into that precious noddle of thine, m 


dear brother Toby? cried my father 
mentally. 


By Heaven ! continued 
he, communing {till with himſelf, if 
would puzzle an QZdipas to bring it in 


point, 


I believe, an' pleaſe your Honour 
quoth the corporal, that if it had not 
been for the quantity of brandy we Kt 
fire to every night, ard the claret and 
cinnamon with which I plyed your ho- 
nour off; And the geneva, Trim, added 


my uncle Teby, which did us more good 
than all 


I verily believe, continued 
the 


129 
the corporal, we had both, an' pleaſe 


your honour, left our lives in the trenches, 
and been buried in them too. The 


nobleſt grave, corporal! cried my uncle 


Toby, his eyes ſparkling as he ſpoke, that 
a ſoldier could wiſh to lie down in. ä 


But a pitiful death for him! an' pleaſe 


your honour, replied the corporal. 


All this was as much Arabic to my 
father, as the rites of the Colchi and Tro- 
glodites had been before to my uncle Toby; 
my father could not determine whether 
he was to frown or ſmile.— 


My uncle Teby, turning to Yorick, 
reſumed the caſe at Limerick, more in- 
telligibly than he had begun it, —and fo 
ſettled the point for my father at once. 
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C H A P. XXXVIII. 


IT was undoubtedly, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, a great happineſs for myſelf 
and the corporal, that we had all along 
a burning fever, attended with a moſt 
raging thirſt, during the whole five and 


twenty days the flux was upon us in the 
camp ; otherwiſe what my brother calls 
the radical moiſture, muſt, as I con- 
ceive it, inevitably have got the better, 
My father drew in his lungs top- 
full of air, and looking up, blew it 
forth again, as ſlowly as he poſſibly 
could. 


It was heaven's mercy to us, 
continued my uncle Toby, which put it 
into the corporal's head to maintain that 
| due 
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due contention betwixt the radical heat 
and the radical moiſture, by reinforce- 
| ing the fever, as he did all along, with 
hot wine and ſpices; whereby the cor- 
poral kept up (as it were) a continual 
firing, ſo that the radical heat ſtood its 
oround from the beginning to the end, 
and was a fair match for the moiſture, 
terrible as it was.—— Upon my honour, 
added my uncle Toby, you might have 
heard the contention within our bodies, 
brother Shandy, twenty toiſes.—If there 

was no firing, ſaid Yorick. 


Well—ſaid my father, with a full aſ- 
piration, and pauſing a while after the 
word—— Was I a judge, and the laws 
of the country which made me one 
permitted it, I would condemn ſome of 
the worſt malefactors, provided they 


K 2 had 
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had had their clergy ——— — 
——Yorick foreſeeing the ſentence was 


likely to end with no fort of mercy, laid I 


his hand upon my father's breaſt, and 
begged he would reſpite it for a fey 
minutes, till he aſked the corporal a 
queſtion, ——Prithee, Trim, ſaid Yorict, 
without ſtaying for my father's leave,— 
tell us honeſtly —what is thy opinion 
concerning this ſelf-ſame radical heat 
and radical moiſture ? 


With humble ſubmiſſion to his ho- 
nour's better judgment, quoth the cor. 
poral, making a bow to my uncle To) 
Speak thy opinion freely, corpora, 
ſaid my uncle Toby.—The poor fellon 
is my ſervant, — not my ſlave, — added 


my uncle Toby, turning to my f. 
ther.— 


The 
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The corporal put his hat under his 


left arm, and with his ſtick hanging 
upon the wriſt of it, by a black thong 
ſplit into a taſſel about the Knot, 
he marched up to the ground where he 
had performed his catechiſm ; then 
touching his under jaw with the thumb 
and fingers of his right hand before he 
opened his mouth, he delivered his 
notion thus, 


CHA FP. XAXLE. 


UST as the corporal was humming, 
to begin—in waddled Dr. Slop.— 
'Tis not two-pence matter the corpo- 
ral ſhall go on in the next chapter, let 
who will come in, 


Well, my good doctor, cried my fa- 
ther ſportively, for the tranſitions of his 
K 3 paſſions 
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paſſions . were. unaccountably ſudden,-. 
and what has this = Ooh. of mine to ſay 
to the matter ?—— 


Had my father been aſking after the 
amputation of the tail of a puppy-dog 
- he could not have done it in a more 


careleſs air: the ſyſtem which Dr. Slop 
had laid down, to treat the accident by, 


no way allowed of ſuch a mode of en- 
quiry.—He ſat down. 


Pray, Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a 
manner which could not go unanſwered, 
—in what condition is the boy ?—"Twill 
end in a phimaſis, replied Dr. Slop. 


I am no wiſer than I was, quoth my 
uncle Toby, returning his pipe into his 
mouth. Then let the corporal go on, | 
ſaid 
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ſaid my father, with his medical lecture. 
The corporal made a bow to his old 
friend, Dr. Slop, and then delivered his 


opinion concerning radical heat and ra- 
dical moiſture, in the following words. 


H A FP. XI. 


6 3 HE city of Limerick, the ſiege of 
which was begun under his maje- 
ſty king William himſelf, the year after I 


went into the army—lies, an* pleaſe 
your honours, in the middle of a deviliſh 
wet, ſwampy country.—*Tis quite ſur- 
rounded, ſaid my uncle Toby, with the 
Shannon, and is, by its ſituation, one of 


the ſtrongeſt fortified places in Jre- 
land, — 


K 4 I think 
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I think this is a new faſhion, quoth 
Dr. Siop, of beginning a medical lecture. 
—*Tis all true, anſwered Trim.— Then 
I wiſh the faculty would follow the cut 
of it, ſaid Yorick. —*Tis all cut through, 
an* pleaſe your reverence, ſaid the cor- 
poral, with drains and dogs; and be- 
ſides, there was ſuch a quantity of rain 
fell during the ſiege, the whole country 
was like a puddle, —twas that, and 
nothing elſe, which brought on the 
flux, and which had like to have killed 
both his honour and myſelf; now there 
was no ſuch thing, after the firſt ten 
days, continued the corporal, for a ſol- 
dier to lie dry in his tent, without cut- 
ting a ditch round it, to draw off the 
water nor was that enough, for thoſe 
who could afford it, as his honour 


could, without: ſetting fire every night 


to 
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to a pewter diſh full of brandy, which 
took off the damp of the air, and made 
the infide of the tent as warm as a 


ſtove. 


And what concluſion doſt thou draw, 
Corporal Trim, cried my father, from 
all theſe premiſes? 


J infer, an' pleaſe your worſhip, re- 
plied Trim, that the radical moiſture is 
nothing in the world but ditch-water— 
and that the radical heat, of thoſe who 
can go to the expence of it, is burnt 
brandy—the radical heat and moiſture 
of a private man, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nours, is nothing but ditch-water—and 
a dram of geneva——and give us but 
enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco, 
to give us ſpirits, and drive away the va- 

I pours 
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pours—we know not what it is to fear 
death. 


I am at a loſs, Captain Sandy, quoth i 
Doctor S!op, to determine in which branch 
of learning your ſervant ſhines moſt, 
whether in phyſiology, or divinuy,— 
Slop had not forgot Trim's comment 
upon the ſermon.— 


It is but an hour ago, replied Yerick, 
ſince the corporal was examined in the 
latter, and paſs'd muſter with great 
honour. 


The radical heat and moiſture, quoth 
Doctor Slop, turning to my father, you 
muſt know, is the baſis and foundation 
of our being, —as the root of a tree is | 
the ſource and principle of its vegeta- 
| tion.— 
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cion.—lTt is inherent in the ſeeds of all 
animals, and may be preſerved ſundry 
ways, but principally in my opinion by 
conſubſtantials, impriments, and occludents, 
———- Now this poor fellow, continued 
Dr. Slop, pointing to the corporal, has 
had the misfortune to have heard ſome 
ſuperficial emperic diſcourſe upon this 
nice point. That he has,—ſ:id my 
father. Very likely, ſaid my uncle. 
I'm ſure of it—quoth Yorick, — 


CHAP. XLI. 


OCTOR Siop being called out to 

look at a cataplaſm he had order- 
ed, it gave my father an opportunity of 
going on with another chapter in the 
Triſira-padia.—— Come! chear up, my 
; lads 3 
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lads; I'll ſhew you land for when 


we have tugged through that chapter, 
the book ſhall not be opened again this 
twelvemonth.— Huzza ! 


CHAP. XIII. 
——JDIVE years with a bib under 
| his chin ; | 


Four years in travelling from Chriſt- 
croſs-row to Malachi; 


A year and a half in learning to write 
his own name; 


Seven long years and more vurlu- ing 
it, at Greek and Latin; 


Four years at his probations and his 
negations—the fine ſtatue ſtill lying in 
the 
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the middle of the marble block, and 
nothing done, but his tools ſharpened to 
hew it out !-—Tis a piteous delay !— 
Was not the great Jullus Scaliger with- 
in an ace of never getting his tools 
ſharpened at all ? 


Forty- four years 
old was he before he could manage his 
Greek ;—and Peter Damianus, lord bi- 
ſhop of Oſtia, as all the world knows, 
could not ſo much as read, when he 
was of man's eſtate. —And Baldus him- 
ſelf, as eminent as he turned out after, 
entered upon the law ſo late in life, that 
every body imagined he intended to be 
an advocate in the other world: no 
wonder, when Erdamidas, the fon of 
Archidamas, heard Xenocrales at ſeventy- 
five diſputing about wiſdom, that he 
aſked gravely, — 1f the old man be yet 
diſputing and enquiring concerning wiſdom, 

chat 
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—rwhat time will he have to make uſe of bel 


Yorick liſtened to my father with great 
attention; there was a ſeaſoning of wiſ- ed 
dom unaccountably mixed up with his 20 
ſtrangeſt whims, and be had ſometimes 
ſuch illuminations in the darkeſt of his 


eclipſes, as almoſt attoned for them :— 1 
be wary, Sir, when you imitate him. 15 
th 


I am convinced, Yorick, continued 
my father, half reading and half diſ- th 


courſing, that there is a North weſt paſ- , 
ſage to the intellectual world; and that 2 
the ſoul of man has ſhorter ways of go- 4 
ing to, work, in furniſhing itſelf with a 
knowledge and inſtruction, than we ge- 5 
'nerally take with it. Bur alack ! all n 


fields have not a river or a ſpring running 
| by 
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beides them ;—every child, Zorick ! has 
not a parent to point it out. 


The whole entirely depends, add- 
ed my father, in a low voice, upon the 
auxiliary verbs, Mr. Torick. 


Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's ſnake, 
he could not have looked more ſurpriſed. 
am ſurpriſed too, cried my father, 
obſerving it, —and I reckon it as one of 
the greateſt calamities which ever befell 
the republick of letters, That thoſe who 
have been entruſted with the education 
of our children, and whoſe buſineſs it 
was to open their minds, and ſtock them 
early with ideas, in order to ſet the ima- 
gination looſe upon them, have made ſo 
little uſe of the auxiliary verbs in doing 
It, as they have done — So that, ex- 


3 cept 
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cept Raymond Lullius, and the elder Pe. | 
legrini, the laſt of which arrived to ſuch } 
perfection in the uſe of 'em, with his to- 
pics, that in a few leſſons, he could Y 
teach a young gentleman to diſcourſe 
with plauſibility upon any ſubject, pro 
and con, and to ſay and write all that 
could be ſpoken or written concerningit, | 
without blotting a word, to the admi. | 
ration of all who beheld him.—TI ſhould | 
be glad, ſaid Yorick, interrupting my 
father, to be made to comprehend this 
matter, You ſhall, ſaid my father. 


The higheſt ſtretch of improvement a 
ſingle word is capable of, is a high me- 
taphor, for which, in my opinion, 


the idea is generally the worſe, and not 
the better ; 


but be that as it may, 


when 
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hen the mind has done that with it 
there is an end, —the mind and the 
idea are at reſt, - until a ſecond idea en- 
ters; and ſo on, 


Now the uſe of the Auxiliaries is, at 


once to ſet the ſoul a going by herſelf 
upon the materials as they are brought 
her; and by the verſability of this great 
engine, round which they are twiſted, 


y to open new tracks of enquiry, and make 
5 every idea engender millions. 

You excite my curioſity greatly, ſaid 
4 Torick. | 
a For my own part, quoth my uncle | 
, Toby, I have given it up. The Danes, f 
ot an' pleaſe your honour, quoth the cor- | 


Js Vo L. V. L poral, 


„ 
poral, who were on the left at the ſiege 
of Limerick, were all auxiliaries.— And 
very good ones, ſaid my uncle Toby, — 
But the auxiliaries, Trim, my brother 
is talking about. conceive to be diffe- 
rent things, — | 


——Yo do? ſaid my father, riſing 
up. | 


CHAP; U. 


M. father took a ſingle turn acroſs 
the room, then ſat down and fi- 
niſhed the chapter, 


The verbs auxiliary we are concerned 
in here, continued my father, are, am; 


A; Pave; had 3 do 3 did 5 make 5 made al 5 


fer ; 
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fer 3 fall ; ſhould; will; would; can; could; 
owe; oug bt; uſed; or is wont. — And theſe 
varied with tenſes, preſent, paſt, future, and 
conjugated with the verb ſee,. or with 
theſe queſtions added to them Is it? 
Was it? Will it be? Would it be? May 
it be? Might it be? And theſe again 
put negatively, 1s it not? Was it not? 
Ought it nat? — Or affirmatively, —M is; 
{t was; It ought to be. Or chronologi- 
cally, —Has it been always? Lately? 
How long ago ?—Or hypothetically, — If 
it was; If it was not? What would 
follow? ——If the French ſhould beat 
the Engliſh? If the Sun go out of the 
Zodiac? 


Now, by the right uſe and application 
of theſe, continued my father, in which 


L 2 a 
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a child's memory ſhould be exerciſed, 
there is no one idea can enter his brain 
how barren ſoever, but a magazine of 
conceptions and concluſions may be 
drawn forth from it. Did'ſt thou e- 
ver ſee a white bear? cried my father, 
turning his head round to Trim, who 


ſtood at the back of his chair: No, 


an* pleaſe your honour, replied the cor- 
poral. 


about one, Trim, ſaid my father, in 
caſe of need? How is it poſſible, 


brother, quoth my uncle Toby, if the 


corporal never ſaw one ?——*Tis the 


fact I want; replied my father,—and 
the poſſibility of it, is as follows. 


A wHITE BEAR! Very well. Have 
Tever ſcen one? Might Jever have ſeen 
one ? 


But thou could*ſt diſcourſe | 
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one? Am J ever to ſee one? Ought 


Jever to have ſeen one? Or can J ever 
ſee one? 


Would I had ſeen a white bear? (for 
how can I imagine it?) 


If J ſhould ſee a white bear, what 
ſhould I ſay? If I ſhould never ſee a 
white bear, what then ? 


If I never have, can, muſt or ſhall 
{ce a white bear alive; have I ever ſeen 
the ſkin of one? Did I ever ſee one 


painted ?—deſcribed? Have I never 
dreamed of one ? 


Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
brothers or ſiſters, ever ſee a white bear? 
4 What 
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What would they give? How woul 


they benave? How would the white 
bear have behaved? Is he wild! 


Tame? Terrible? Rough? Smooth! 
Is the white bear worth ſeeing ?— 
Is there no fin in it ?— 


Is it better than a BLACK ONE ? 


END of the Fir VoLUME. 


